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LOVERS LIBRARY 


By T. Gilbert Pearson, John Burroughs, Herbert K. Job, Wm. L. Finley and Others 


HERE are some books all of us would like to own: to have at home on our own bookshelves—to reach 
for—"in slippered ease.” These are the books that last, more treasured than the old Bokhara rug, the 
favorite pictures’ or the family silver. They are our cherished possessions; they become part of our lives 
and are handed down to the children—who have been “brought up on them.” Here is a treasure-house 

of storied pictures, not alone of birds, but of that whole great mysterious world of living creatures in the midst 
of which we live and about which we know so little. 

In these six convenient volumes the most accurate observers, the most daring explorers, the mightiest 
hunters, the most expert of naturalist-photographers have spread before us the whole enthralling drama of wild 
life. The mysterious migrations of the birds are explained; we learn of the Nighthawk whose northernmost 
summer and southernmost winter homes are 7,000 miles, apart, and of the little humming bird three and one- 
quarter inches long that crosses the Gulf of Mexico ins‘a ‘single flight of 500 miles in one night to winter in 
Yucatan. Here are intimate stories and authentic pictures of the terrible Bengal Tiger; the adorable Australian 
Teddybear, “Koala”; the topsy-turvy Sloth, descendant of the extinct gigantic Megatherium; the sulky Tasmanian 
“Devil”; the Southern Giraffe, tallest of all animals, and his only relative the Okapi; the Torpedo Fish, which 
partially electrocutes its prey; the “cake-walking” Albatross; and the seemingly impossible duck-billed Platypus, 
a fur-bearing mammal that lives in water as well as on: land, digs in the mud with a spoon-shaped bill, has web 
feet, and lays an egg! Accuracy in every detail—unfailing regard for the exact truth. 

And what a vivid, glowing gallery of portraits! The coloring of these birds and mammals is the last word 
in artistic reproduction. The black-and-white drawings are no less spirited and accurate than the color plates, 
being the work of Messrs. Brasher, Horsfall, Thurston and King, famous for their skill and knowledge in this 
exacting art. Leading taxidermists have used these pictures as guides for mounting birds and beasts in realistic 
attitudes. 


Many of the pictures are field photographs taken | Date 
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by such experts as Mr. William L. Finley, Mr. Herbert 
K. Job, and other daring photographers. These photo- 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, INC. 
Dept. S.S., 468 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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graphs bring you literally face to face with wild life in 
its native haunts, not only in America but in Africa, 


India, Ceylon, Greenland, and Australia. 
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The price of this set is one of the most delightfully | 
surprising things about the NATURE LOVERS LI- 
BRARY—six large volumes covering the world of 
living things—2,000 pages—2,000 pictures—5,000 sub- 
jects—140 full-page color plates. Bound in strong, 
durable, green-pebbled buckram, gold stamped. titles, 
specially designed end-papers and title-pages. 
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With the understanding that I do not obligate myself in any way, please 
send me for examination (transportation charges paid) a set of the NATURE 
LOVERS LIBRARY in 6 large volumes, as described above; bound in heavy 
green Buckram. 

If it meets with my approval and I retain it I will send you $2.50 on 
acceptance and $2.00 monthly until the purchase price of $34.50 is paid. 

If the books are not what I expected I will notify you within five days 
and hold them subject to your order. 
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the squarest sportsman’s mag- 
azine ever published. 
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ERE is a book of deep- 
sea fishing as exciting 
and thrilling as its name 
implies. Mr. Heilner has had 
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health— A country lad 
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so much valuable information 
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FOREST AND STREAM BOOK DEPT., 
221 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


A Handsome FLYLOCK 
Enclosed herewith $ me perks 


automatic knife will be included with each order for Shai Book and 
any of the books listed above. It has a stainless 

steel 4” blade, stag handle, one hand operation, stays 

locked, ‘open or closed. A real safe, practical out- 

doorsman’s’ knife. It sells regularly for $3.00. 

This offer is good until February 15th, 1928. 
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LOCAL INFORMATION 


If you want authentic, up-to-the-min- 
ute information on conditions in any 
section, there is nothing like getting it 
from men right on the ground. 

The firms listed below have agreed 
to give every possible assistance. 
There is no charge or obligation; 
simply mention that you are a reader 
of FOREST AND STREAM. 


COLORADO 

The Outdoor Sports Store 

Boulder, Colorado 
Brooks Tent & Awning Company 

1655 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colorado 
Schaefer Tent & Awning Company 

1427 Larimer St., Denver, Colorado 
Whitney Sporting Goods Company 

501 16th St., Denver, Colorado 
H. W. Vorbeck 

512 Main St., Grand Junction, Colorado 
Holmes Hardware Company 

Pueblo, Colorado 

MAINE 


Well’s Sporting Goods Store 
50-54 Court St., Auburn, Maine 
Central Paint & Electric Company 
34-6 Central St., Bangor, Maine 
D. T. Sanders & Son Company 
Greenville, Moosehead Lake, Maine 
Sportsman’s Supply Company 
600 Congress St., Portland, Maine 


MICHIGAN 
Bay City Hardware Company 
Saginaw St., Bay City, Michigan 
Ralph’s Sport Shop 
24 East Main St., Battle Creek, Michigan 
Post Hardware Company 
Cheboygan, Michigan 
Lou Eppinger 
310 East Congress St., Detroit, Michigan 
Central Drug Store 
Grayling, Michigar 
MINNESOTA 
Nunn’s Sporting Goods Store 
Detroit, Minnesota 
Northern Hardware Company 
Duluth, Minnesota 
Ely Hardware Company 
Ely, Minnesota 
Knoff-Peterson Hardware Company 
124 Lincoln Ave., East, Fergus Falls, Minnesota 
Warner Hardware Company 
13 South 6th St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Fuller’s Hardware Company 
Park Rapids, Minnesota 
Kennedy Brothers Arms Company 
Cor. 5th and Minnesota Sts., St. Paul, Minnesota 
Ten Thousand Lakes of Minnesota Assn. 
Merchants Bank Building, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Herman T. Olsen 
Tower, Minnesota 
MONTANA 
Great Falls Sporting Goods Co. 
Great Falls, Mont. 
Helena Hardware Co. 
Helena, Mont. 
Kalispell Mercantile Co., 
Kalispell, Montana 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Moskowitz & Herbach 
512 Market St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
W. S. Brown 
Wood and Olive Sts., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Jermyn Brothers 
107 Washington Ave., Scranton, Pennsylvania 
Kline & Company 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania 


VERMONT 
Burlington Chamber of Commerce 
Burlington, Vermont 
Wood’s Sporting Goods Store 
78 Church St., Burlington, Vermont 
Howley Brothers 
Rutland, Vermont 
4 WISCONSIN 
Antigo Hardware Company 
Antigo, Wisconsin 
Gordon Bent Company 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 
Philips Hardware Company 
Philips, Wisconsin 
Spooner Hardware Company 
Spooner, Wisconsin 
Philip Gross Hardware Company 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


CALIFORNIA 

The Ellery Arms Company 

583-585 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Kimball-Upson Company 

607-9-11 K Street, Sacramento, Cal. 
San Diego Cycle and Arms Co. 

San Diego, Cal. 
B. H. Dyas Company 

Ville De Paris, Los Angeles, Cal. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
New Brunswick Tourist Assn. 

33 Market Square, St. John, N. B., Canada 
Neill & Sons., Ltd. 

Fredericton, N. B., Canada 
Sumner Company, Ltd. 

Moncton, N. B., Canada 
WwW. H. 

St. Jchn, N. B., . 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
Newfoundland Tourist Bureau 

Saint John, Newfoundland 

OREGON 


Joe Wharton 
Grant’s Pass, Oregon 
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Whip wood-fringed lakes and rushing 
streams for fighting beauties. Blaze your 
own trail in this glorious unspoiled North- 
land and know the thrill of unfished waters. 


505 Fifth Avenue 108 West Adams Street Enjoy salmon and trout and deep-sea fish- 
SAN FRANCISCO ing in Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. 
689 Market Street Play bass, trout and muskies in Ontario. 
In the Western Provinces, salmon, trout, 

pickerel, jackfish provide glorious sport. 
For full information write or send coupon 
to C. K. Howard, General Tourist Agent, 
Canadian National Railways, Montreal, or 

to our nearest office. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 


©The Largest Railway System in America 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Uncle Lisha’s Shop 


By Rowland E. Robinson 


Life in a Corner of Yankeeland. The shop 
itself, the place of business of Uncle Lisha 
Peggs, bootmaker and repairer, was a sort 
of sportsman’s exchange, where, as one of 
the fraternity expressed it, the hunters and 
fishermen of the widely scattered neighbor- 
hood used to meet of an evening and dull 
outdoor days “to swap lies.” Contents:—The Che Breakers 
School Meeting in District 13, Uncle Lisha’s 
Spring Gun, In Uncle Lisha’s Shop, Con- 
cerning Owls, Uncle Lisha’s Courting, How ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Zene Burnham Come It on His Father, A On the Ocean front 
Rainy Day in the Shop, The Turkey Shoot 
at Hamner’s, Sam Lovel’s Thanksgiving, {f D 
Little Sis, Sam Lowel’s Bee-Hunting, In the {re prre 
Shop Again, The Fox Hunt, Noah Chase’s 
Deer-Hunting, The Hard Experience of Mr. In Fall and all seasons by Sports- 

ds men who know and want the best upon 
Abijah Jarvis, etc. either the American or European Plan. 
187 pages. Cloth, $1.75 Sensible rates withal. 
: Book Department Dancing Afternoon Teas 

AN Golf Garage Health Baths 
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FOREST RANGERS 


MEN, get Forest Ranger job; $125-$200 mo, and 
home furnished; hunt, fish, trap, etc. For details 
write Norton, 2220 Temple Court, Denver, Colo, 
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Duff crawled out of his eiderdown 
sleeping bag and looked through the 
window of the little log cabin at the 
thermometer hanging on the outside 
casing. 

“Twenty-eight below and not a 
breath of wind. It’s going to be a 
great day to travel,” he said. “We'll 
make the cabin tonight sure.” 

Philippe, our French Canadian guide, 
who was building a fire, smiled doubt- 
fully. 

“Don’t you be too sure, Meester Duff. 
If we have plenty luck, we arrive,” he 
said, “but in the bush, we who live 
here never know what le bon Dieu has 
in the pocket for us.” ; 

In one corner, William, the driver of 
the dog team, was pulling on his 
waterproof seal-skin moccasins. Out- 
side the cabin, the dogs were moving 
restlessly. The rattle of their chains 
sounded cold—very cold. As I broke 
the ice in the water barrel, I shivered 
wth early morning blues. But two 
hours later, those shakes had departed, 
the sleds were packed, the dogs har- 


[" was just after daybreak. 


February, 1928 


By Witt1aM Monypeny Newsom, F. R. G. S. 


Author of “WHITETAILED DEER” 


FUR COATS GROW 


nessed and we were ready to start on 
snow-shoes for the next cabin, eleven 
miles farther back in the fur country. 

As the dogs settled into the traces to 
start the sleds, there was much tail 
wagging and yelping. They were fresh 
and filled with enthusiasm for the 
work. It was an outing to them, not 
hard work at all. William led the way 
breaking trail so the dogs and sleds 
would have a track. He wore a leather 
skull cap entirely edged with black 
fuzzy fur that covered his ears and 
kept the snow from the collar of his 
yellow and black plaid mackinaw shirt, 
his only outer garment. Duff and I 
followed. Close at our heels marched 
the team of four long-haired dogs. At 
their rear marched the team of two 
short-haired dogs, and last Philippe, 
watching the sleds for trouble. 

And trouble was not long coming. 
We had made but three miles on the 
lake we had followed thus far when 
behind me I heard Philippe’s sharp 
command. 

“Whoa, you!” he snapped at the 
dogs, straining to pull the sleds that 


Philippe’s cabins—the starting point of our trip. 
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stuck and refused to move. At once 
the teams stopped struggling, each dog 
lying down in his traces. 

“You see, Meester Duff,” said Phi- 
lippe with a chuckle as we returned to 
the sleds, “this time le bon Dieu has 
slush ice for us in the pocket.” Then 
he turned the sleds on their sides and 
for the next twenty minutes we scraped 
and chopped the frozen slush from the 
runners with the axe and our sheath 
knives. 


LTHOUGH the temperature had 

ranged from ten above zero to 
minus thirty for weeks, you may hit 
slush ice at any time or temperature. 
This is caused by the heavy snow 
cracking the ice, when water rushes up 
under the snow, where it is kept warm 
so it does not freeze. Then, when you 
step on the snow, you sink into the 
slush several inches. Whereupon your 
snow-shoes immediately cake with ice, 
feeling like a pair of weighted diver’s 
shoes. As this slush also freezes to the 
runners of the sleds in the same way, 
it is nearly impossible to drag them. 








So, for the next three hours it 
was necessary to stop every 
few minutes, turn the sleds on 
their sides and cut away the 
ice. It was on account of this, 
we made but six miles the first 
day. 


AMP that night was made 
in the bush under a square 
of canvas seven by nine feet, 
whose only purpose was to 
reflect the heat of the fire. 
When I looked at the ther- 
mometer just before I crawled 
into the sleeping bag, it regis- 
tered twenty below. I fully 
expected one of us would arise 
in the night and replenish the 
fire. But snuggled into that 
eider-down bag, with balsam 
boughs to keep it off the snow, 
there seemed to be no such 
thing as cold, although Wil- 
liam, with two pair of four- 
point Hudson Bay blankets 
told me afterward, it was real- 
ly quite chilly in the night! 
The next morning, according 
to Philippe, there was “a leetle 
frost in the air,’’ which I ob- 
served to be a polite way of 
saying it was snowing like the 
devil. That, however, did not 
prevent our visiting the traps. 
On the way in we had passed 
the location of a number of 
these. There were many fox 
tracks around them, but the 
foxes had been too wary of the steel, in 
spite of the fact the traps were well 
placed and covered. Now, while Wil- 


liam was putting the harness on the 
dogs and loading the sleds, we went to 
a point of land where Philippe had a 
sure-fire set. We were not disappointed. 
There in the snow was a fine red fox, 


Readjusting the harness. 








William and Jackal. 


stark and stiff. After we had examined 
his deep winter coat, we returned to 
the sleds, with Philippe eighteen dollars 
richer than when we started. 

As we crossed a lake toward noon 
we met an old bull moose that had 
already shed his horns, although it was 
but a few days after Christmas. With 


































saw us but indistinctly. He 
stood, in easy rifle shot, and 
gazed at us. As I was watch- 
ing him, the dogs suddenly 
caught his scent, and complete- 
ly forgetting the serious busi- 
ness in hand, they would have 
gone after him, sled and all, 
had they not been urged quite 
strongly by us not to do any 
such thing. We were glad 
when the old fellow with much 
dignity trotted off through the 
snow. And that night we ar- 
rived at a comfortable log 
cabin, tucked away in the 
snow-bent spruces, by the side 
of Mountain Lake. 

dt was here I became better 
acquainted with the dogs. The 
two short-haired dogs, Nigger 
and Whitie, had our sympathy. 
They were just ordinary big 
mutts of the what-have-you 
variety, quite affectionate, 
very dirty, full of fleas, and 
extremely earnest. They 
hauled at the traces more be- 
cause it was warmer pulling 
than sitting still. However, 
the shivering they did should 
have been exercise enough to 
have kept them warm. They 
were bosom pals and slept in 
the snow curled up around 
each other for warmth until 
we took pity on them and 
brought them inside the cabin. 
The fleas, no doubt, were thankful too. 

However, the long-haired dogs, all 
brothers of one litter, were quite dif- 
ferent. They slept in the snow and 
enjoyed it without a shiver. Their 
mother was a husky, their father a 
pure bred St. Bernard. Sport, the 
leader, was self-contained, with very 
few wags in his tail, which is a good 
thing in a lead dog, as it is not good to 
have one that is excitable in such an 
important position. Possibly Sport’s 
prosaic name weighed upon him. Jack- 
al, who followed Sport when the four 
dogs were hitched in one team, was 
exactly the reverse. Though the same 
age as Sport, he was still a lovable, 
overgrown pup, with a mad desire to 
sit down on my snow-shoes whenever 
we stopped. No parlor lap dog ever 
worked harder to be patted. Major, in 
the next place, was quiet and rather 
sedate, with a big voice and deep smoky 
coat. Game, who pulled in the shafts, 
was filled with enthusiasm for the work 
and did more than his share. None of 
them was unfriendly. 


1 kept in good condition and 
considered themselves well fed on 
three pint measures of dry oatmeal 
every evening. When they were lucky 
they got a whitefish thrown in, but 
their luck hadn’t been very good of late, 
as we had no fish with us. As I 
watched the work these dogs did on a 
straight oatmeal diet costing less than 
five cents per dog per day, I thought of 


Philippe’s frost in the air, he 
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a friend who told me her Pom couldn’t 
possibly live on anything but meat with 
the tremendous exercise he took. 


LED dogs, of course, vary as do 

human beings in their dispositions 
and tempers. But as a general rule 
the temper of any dog, unless he is 
crossed on a wolf, is merely the reflec- 
tion of the temper of the man who 
owns him. If the dogs are ill treated, 
half starved and beaten, it is quite to 
be expected they will grow surly and 
mean. Because a dog does not like 
familiarity from strangers is no sign 
he is bad tempered; for I submit, gen- 
tle reader, you yourself would turn into 
a fighting bunch of. cussedness too and 
snap at a total stranger who rushed 
up to you on the street and slapped 
you on the head, were you ever so gen- 
tle and sociably inclined. 

The method of hitching the dogs and 
the number used is largely a question 
of the kind of country you are going to 
travel. We were using short sleds, six 
feet on the snow and seven feet over- 
all. It is better to use short sleds and 
more of them in the thick spruce coun- 
try where there are no broken trails 
and short turns have to be made. The 
passage between trees is narrow. Thus, 
a sled with two dogs is easier to handle 
than the longer sled with more dogs. 
For the same reason, the dogs are 
hitched in tandem rather than in pairs, 
called the gang hitch; or in the fan- 
shaped formation used further north 
in the more open country. Some 
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All packed and ready to start. 


ting season, which should last not later 
than November. So we made a quick 
scientific deduction. Either the moose 
had not read those books or the moths 
had gotten into them. I say this be- 
cause I feel sure the moose would never 
let down the best authority by fighting 
some six weeks after the bell rang. I 
wish the authorities would get together 
with the moose and decide this point. 


of the trappers in Quebec cut 9 xem.—- 
the load down to a point where : 
a small sled and a single dog 
can handle the outfit along the 


trap lines. The dog follows at 
the trapper’s heels all day long, 
patiently following in his trail 
or lying down in the harness 
waiting for him as the case may 
be. Whether you have one dog 
or half a dozen, the usual load 
allowed per dog is around a 
hundred pounds with fair going, 
when the weather is not too 
cold. But at very low tempera- 
tures, the snow is like sand, the 
sleds pull hard, and the load in 
that case is figured at seventy- 
five pounds or less per dog. 

The morning following our 
arrival at the cabin, we decided 
to leave the dogs behind and go 
up into the moose yard on the 
ridge back of the cabin. On the 
way, at the end of the lake, we 
noticed many moose tracks. 
Here and there scattered over 
the top of the snow were large 
bunches of hair, on one of which 
we found a few drops of blood. 
As most of the snow fell. in the 
storm that started Christmas 
eve, we knew the moose were 
fighting after that date. This 
is contrary to all the authority hse 
of the best books on the subject “"= 
which distinctly say that the 
moose fight only during the rut- 
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The author puts up the parka hood to pose for this 


picture. 


When we reached the ridge, we found 
the moose again inclined to be contrary. 
I have never actually seen a moose at 
the moment when he shed his horns, as 
he does every year, but I had supposed 
he stamps along until he feels a horn 
let go. Then he looks over his shoulder 
and exclaims, “Ah! I have dropped 
one of those confounded horns, I see.” 
But indications on the ridge did not 

point to any such casual pro- 
ceeding. In one place we found 
five little balsam trees in a 
radius of a hundred feet that 
had the bark all knocked to 
pieces by the moose trying to 
rid themselves of their horns, 
now that the shedding time was 
at hand. These marks were all 
fresh. One of these trees was 
twenty-five and a quarter inches 
in circumference at the top of 
the snow. Here also we found a 
matched pair of shed horns to- 
gether. It is rather rare to find 
a pair together, as they are 
usually shed several days and 
as many miles apart. Every 
shed horn we found was sticky 
with balsam sap. 


OOSE trails were every- 
where on that ridge. The 
two and a half feet of snow did 
not retard their progress in the 
least. They went through as if 
there were no snow at all. Of 
course, it does not bother them 
when feeding, for at this time 
of year, the moose is feeding on 
poplar and birch browse, nib- 
bling off the tips of the twigs. 
Only occasionally were they nib- 
bling the tips of the jack pine. 
All day we poked around that 
ridge, sometimes sitting down to 
watch through the binoculars, a 
moose feeding a little way from 
(Continued on page 104) 
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BRUSHPILES “2 COTTONTAILS 


Bright, Fresh Snow and a Maze of Tracks, Trails and Runways 


to holiday week before the official 
heralds of the opening of the 
rabbit season—the first welcome snow- 
flakes—drifted earthward to eternal 


[) eotsticay had dragged around 


solace. Not by legislative decree, but 
by this ever-recurring phenomenon of 
nature do we Nimrods of brush-game 
usher in and establish the opening date 
of the season on cottontails; and thus 
supply what the staying arm of the 
Law propends to leave to the better 
judgment of sporting countrymen. 

The night before the 22nd I noticed 
the skies above the hushed stillness 
around us were of that steel-gray color 
that predicted snow, and the omen 
never failed. Three of us had bar- 
gained late in the fall to unite for a 
rabbit hunt in Fremont county, Iowa, 
at the first snowfall, and the day had 
arrived. There is always a sense of 
keen anticipation in hunting on the 
first day after the opening snow. You 
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By 
WaLpo WILLHOFT 


know that every track made by a rab- 
bit foot is not more than twelve hours 
old. If you find plenty of tracks, you 
will find rabbits. 

Ted, Dave, and the dog Mips were at 
the front door in the sputtering Ford 
just as I had completed my prepara- 
tions, at 7 a. m. The morning was 
cold and snappy; it forced us to button 
our collars and tighten the ear flaps to 
protect our faces from the biting edge 
of the north wind. The sky was cloud- 
less, but the low winter sun gave forth 
heatless light. It was one of those 
mornings when strange cracking noises 
spring at you from any frozen-stiff ob- 
ject. We met not a soul on the way. 
We seemed to be the only pulsating 
creatures in a shimmering, whitened 


world. As we rode along, little flashes 
of reflected sunlight impinged upon the 
eyes from a thousand angles. 

At eight o’clock the 15-mile ride into 
the country brought us to a favorite 
haunt. for cottontails. The field we 
were first to hunt was one that every 
upland hunter knows is a likely place 
for rabbits—a cornfield with an ad- 
jacent pasture full of brush-piles. The 
steaming of the radiator had died down 
to a faint metallic whistle as we de- 
parted hinterland with our “stuff.” 

While the air was still crispy, we 
scattered out and began a slow invasion 
of the cornfield, hoping to pick up one 
or two cottontails, and if not, at least 
to drive them to the brush-piles in the 
field on the farther side. At every step 
the stalks beneath our “overs” gave 
forth their characteristic squalk, re 
sounding loud and obtrusive in the 
quiet morning. 

The first rise was made by Mips, 
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who scared up a rabbit just in front of 
me. My benumbed fingers fumbled on 
the trigger and I. missed. Later I 
heard Dave’s repeater boom, but no 
cheerful shout followed, so I surmised 
he too found the cold had made his arm 
into a clumsy stick. With no further 
encounters all three of us came to the 
fence overlooking the field of brush- 
piles at about the same time. A shal- 
low ravine ran through the middle of 
the pasture, and this was lined with 
brush, one heap next to the other. A 
maze of tracks, trails, and runways 
traced in the snow the historical record 
of the rodents’ activities for the early 
hours around this ideal snuggery. We 
were sure to find bunnies here. 


Te and the dog went to the head 
end of the shallow defile. Dave 
took one side and I the other. Ted 
stood on the pinnacle of the first heap 
and jiggled it through and through; 
every twig must have moved. A scurry- 
ing streak of brown. Two guns raised. 
But too late; the rabbit entered the 
second heap. 

Excitement was in the air. Where 
would he come out? Mips began to 
crouch his way into the heap. Ted 
performed his contortions as before, 
until he stopped, puffing and inquisi- 
tive. While he was pausing for breath 
there was a scampering in the brush. 

“There he comes!” 

He was too close to shoot, however. 
We let him tear across the snow. 
Crash! went Dave’s 12, and the snow 
and fur scattered about. I looked in 
time to see No. 2 emerge and make a 
straightaway dash for the cornfield. I 
rolled him in thirty yards. Our assur- 
ances that game was there were con- 
firmed. 

“Hooray!” shouted Dave. 
’em, and we jus’ started.” 

“One thing’s certain, they can’t say 
we aim to please, this morning,” punned 
Ted in return. 

We paused to 
survey what was 
going to be no- 
rabbit’s-land for 
the next hour. 
There were about 
twenty more brush- 
piles lined up either 
near or in the de- 
pression. 

The artillery 
lined up as before, 
and the next brush- 
pile squeaked and 
squawked in 
rhythm with Ted’s 
compressive activi- 
ties. We were re- 
warded by Mips 
coming close onto 
a rabbit before we 
had time to shoot. 
Bunny scampered 
into a_ brushpile 
farther down the 
hollow. Good! He 
would stay there 


“Two of 
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until his turn came to run again. Only 
one more rise rewarded us in the next 
triple attacks. I got a baby bun that 
was finding it tough work going up hill 
in the soft snow. 

Winding-up at the place the other 
rabbit entered, I exchanged places with 
Ted so that he could take a shot. My 
efforts on top of the brush brought no 
result. Evidently the seamp had gone 
into the next pile unawares. We tried 
there; again no response. Another 
one; and still no rise. I called up Mips 
who entered into the spirit of the fray 
with encouraging shouts of “Sic ’im, 
Mips. Go git ’im.” 

The dog wormed his way in deep. 
He commenced barking. I tramped 
harder, and then, looking down, I spied 





A 15-mile drive brought us to a favorite cottontail haunt. 


the rabbit huddled motiénless between 
the brush. He “caught” my bloody 
gaze, I suppose, for he shot out of his 
hiding place like an arrow. Ted crum- 
pled him just as the rabbit gained the 
fence near the cornfield. 


HE sun climbed higher, and the 
shorter rays warmed the air and 
enlivened our spirits immeasurably. 
What an ideal day—nothing to mar the 
matchless perfection of a glorious win- 
ter morning in the field, tramping new- 
fallen snow. 

Dave tackled the next heap:of brush, 
and we tramped through to the end of 
the field. The remaining stretch netted 
us four more rabbits. One the dog 
scared up. Another got away from me, 
but I suspected him of entering a flat 
brush heap. By the freshly kicked-up 
snow in front of his tracks I traced 
him to that heap. I got on top of it 
and pounced upon it. One pounce and 
the rabbit scared me shootless by com- 
ing out right at my feet. He negotiated 
the cornfield before my equilibrium was 
restored. A very agile bunny sported 
with us, going from one pile to another. 
Finally he made an oblique dash for 
freedom, offered a fair shot, and capit- 
ulated. 

A cornfield across the road looked as 
if it had been more than impartially 
visited during the preceding night. We 
combed it thoroughly with the dog, but 
a lone jack-rabbit was our total reward. 

The next field was bordered by a 
hedge-row, tall, bushy, and uninviting 
to all but the smaller creatures. With 
the two on one side, and Mips and I on 
the other, we followed the row. A 
rabbit here located would have to dash 
across open field or run parallel with 
the hedge. Most will take to the hedge, 
and few are lost on straightaway vol- 
leys. It was not long before Dave 
yelled: 

“He’s beatin’ it to your side.” 

Iwasready. 
True to his poorer 
judgment the rab- 
bit went straight 
up the hedge. A 
quick aim, and he 
went tumbling. 

Mips next 
smelled out a rab- 
bit ahead of us. 
The animal dodged 
into the thick 
hedge again. We 
hurried forward, 
and one of the 
boys caught him 
making a dash 
over the fall-plow- 
ed field on _ the 
other side. We 
finished the hedge- 
row without an- 
other rise. 

We intended 
quitting our shoot 
at noon, being 
guided by our suc- 
(Cont. on p. 106) 
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NEW ZEALAND 
SWORDFISH 


A Thrilling Sport That Is Attracting Many American Anglers 


By 
B. MaGeEeE 


Bay of Islands, New Zealand, the rendezvous of deep-sea fishermen. 


N the coast of northern New 
Zealand, the deep-sea fishing 


challenges comparison with any- 
thing the world can offer. There are 
several grounds notable for swordfish 
and shark angling where the sportsman 
in pursuit of thrills may gratify his de- 
sires. The Bay of Islands has attracted 
most notice by reason of the number of 
American sportsmen who have made it 
their temporary abode while the deep- 
sea fishing season is in full blast. 
Around the coasts of New Zealand— 
upon the broad ocean, in the beautiful 
bays, and amid the silver islands of a 
sapphire sea—the fighting denizens of 
the deep disport themselves in great 
numbers. Here have gathered sports- 
men such as Zane Grey and his asso- 
ciates, Captain Mitchell (America) and 
Alma Baker (Malay States), also 
Frederick Burnham (San Francisco) 
and Cox Webb (California). They 
came, they saw, they conquered, and 
have intimated their intention of re- 
turning again. The views of these men 
regarding the sport are of interest. 
“Tarpon fishing is child’s play com- 
pared to holding fast a swordfish,” said 
Zane Grey. His friend Captain Mitchell 
is emphatic in his tribute to the sport 
New Zealand has to offer. “There: is 
no question in our minds at least that 
you have the finest salt water fishing 
and the best fresh water fishing in the 
world. I have never struck anything 
like it.’ Mr. Webb thus expresses his 
opinion: “Your swordfish, in numbers, 
in size and, it seems, in fighting quali- 
ties, exceed our (American) game fish.” 
The once somnolent little town of 
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Russell is the favorite rendezvous for 
sportsmen from America, England, 
Australia, and the Far East, as it is 
accessible to the famous fishing grounds 
off Cape Brett and the Bay of Islands. 
The Maories (a delightful race of 
brown men, whom the wife of a former 
Governor of New Zealand, Lord Plun- 
kett, describes as Irishmen with brown 
faces, such is their good humor and 
genial character) populate the northern 
part of New Zealand more thickly than 
the southern, and they knew the Sword- 
fish’s fighting qualities before the white 
man set foot on the islands. Said one 
old Maori warrior to his son: “When 
thou hast slain the swordfish single- 
handed then wilt thou be a warrior in- 
deed.” ; 

As an instance of the swordfish’s 
fighting -qualities and its daring in at- 
tack there is the authenticated story of 
a terrific battle in the Bay of Islands 
between a swordfish and a mother 
whale defending its 10-foot baby. The 
whale was cruising along with its baby 
tucked under a fluke when a swordfish 
made a determined attack, its onslaught 
being directed against the baby whale. 


HE whale took up the fight in de- 
fence of its young with maternal 
desperation. Its great flukes lashed at 
its formidable foe till the ocean in the 
vicinity was churned to seething foam. 
The swordfish refused to be driven off. 
It retreated a distance and returned 
like a flash with its terrible weapon of 
attack directed against its prey. 
The combat was watched by some 
fishermen from a launch. As a grand 


finale to the encounter they saw the 
huge tail of the whale rise out of the 
water and descend with the sound of a 
cannon shot; then the leviathan pur- 
sued its way as if conscious that its 
enemy was disposed of. On investiga- 
tion the fishermen found the large 
swordfish smashed to a pulp. 

Nothing authentic is known of the 
breeding places of the swordfish, though 
several conjectures have been made. 
One authority expresses the belief that 
the Mediterranean and off the coast of 
Mexico are spawning places—at least 
of the broadbill variety. The season of 
the swordfish in New Zealand is during 
the summer months—December, Janu- 
ary and February—and when the colder 
months commence the fish turn their 
heads northwards to the warmer wa- 
ters of Japan. The ways of the sword- 
fish are peculiar. They are late risers, 
retire early and travel in pairs. Be- 
tween the hours of 10 a. m. and 4 p. m. 
is the time they present themselves for 
the thrills deep-sea fishermen seek. Of 
course, other factors, such as weather 
conditions and tidal movements, are to 
be taken into account. 

Reverting to the question of breeding 
places, a New Zealand authority draws 
conclusions from the fact that a mar- 
lin swordfish, to all appearances under 
a year old, picked up on a beach of the 
New Zealand coast, that it was hatched 
in New Zealand waters. The depth of 
water in the vicinty of the find is 88 
feet, with mud bottom. Such a place 
would be a suitable spawning ground. 

There is not a great deal of litera- 
ture dealing with the various types of 
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Capt. Laurie Mitchell 


swordfish, but the wide interest now 
taken in New Zealand has prompted a 
closer study of the fish and its ways in 
that country. 


A MEMBER of the Auckland (N. Z.) 
Museum, who has interested him- 
self in the swordfish, says only one 


genus (he Makaira) is represented 
in New Zealand waters; while the black 
marlin is identical with Makaira Ma- 
kara, a species that is not found in 
California or North American waters, 
though it travels as far north as 
Hawaii. 

As indicative of the pugnacity of the 
New Zealand swordfish, I will relate 
two battles between fishermen and these 
fierce denizens of the deap. 

Frederick Burnham, of San Fran- 
cisco, experienced a thrilling adventure 
last season when he landed his first 
broadbill after fishing for 35 years—an 
epoch in his sporting career. The catch 
was a monster, weighing 462 lbs. Four 
miles off Cape Brett, Mr. Burnham and 
his associate were trolling teasers from 
their launch when two broadbills were 
sighted. The baited lines were dropped 
overboard. One of the fish was holding 
an inspection of the bait when at a dis- 
tance a slashing and chopping of the 
Sea was noticed. It was the other 
broadbill coming at a terrific pace in 
the direction of the launch. When it 
arrived it snatched the bait from the 
other fish and continued its mad dash, 
dragging out in its wake hundreds of 
fect of line. During the first hour and 
a half of the battle, the hooked sword- 
fish sounded twice to a depth of 700 


Ten big fighters—200 to 272 Ibs. 


feet, and on one occasion 1,100 feet of 
line was played out, leaving only one 
hundred feet on the reel. But the 
swordfish, after two and a half hours, 
admitted defeat and his inert body was 
brought to the launch’s side. It mea- 
sured 11 feet 9 inches in length and had 
a girth of 4 feet 7 inches. Its sword 
was 42 inches long. 

There is another famous spot further 
south of the fishing grounds mentioned 
above where some homeric encounters 
with the swordfish have been recorded. 
This is in the vicinity of Mayor Island, 
in the Bay of Plenty. A well-known 
Maori swordfisher had a gruelling fight 
with a vindictive monster. The Maori 
accompanied by a European put out 
from Mayor Island for a bit of sport— 
and got it. 

They had not been long out before a 
splash in the water apprised them of 
their close proximity to a swordfish. 
The baited hook was taken and then 
the line started to race while the launch 
was turned full speed whither the 
swordfish led. As the swordfish twisted 
and turned, so did the launch. 

The work of the fishermen was tell- 
ing on them, as they had to reel in the 
slack as the fish slackened speed and 
let the line out to forestall disaster to 
the launch when the fish took it into 
its head to make a desperate rush away 
from the launch. On one occasion the 
swordfish leaped into the air, aeroplan- 
ing some twenty feet before landing 
back into the water. It rushed from 
side to side and leaped into the air, 
and as a grand finale made a dash at 


‘the launch where apparently instinct 


Zane Grey 


told it its tormenters were, but the long 
spear driven into its body completely 
vanquished the warrior of the deep. It 
turned the scales at 420 lbs. 

The largest swordfish of the broad- 
bill variety caught in New Zealand 
waters was one obtained in Whangaroa 
Harbor. Its weight was 560 lbs.; its 
length over all totalled 13 feet 4 inches. 

The visit of American sportsmen to 
New Zealand has corrected some mis- 
conceptions regarding methods of deep- 
sea fishing and dispelled some fears on 
the subject of the extermination of the 
great sporting fish. New Zealand’s 
method is to use a triangular hook with 
live bait. When the fish takes the bait 
the launch is started and the line paid 
out. Thus the fish has no resistance, 
but takes the triangular hook right 
down into its stomach, sickens and 
swims deeply. Naturally it is too ex- 
hausted to fight. The American method 
is to use teasers, which are multi- 
colored pieces of cedar wood. When 
drawn behind the launch they attract 
the fish to the surface and the teasers’ 
erratic behavior as they dart hither and 
thither madden the fish and rouses the 
fighting instinct in them. 


HEN the troll (or bait) is let out 
and distracts the fish’s attention 
from the teasers. The bait is generally 
taken sideways and the fish is hooked 
by the jaw, thus stirring its pugnacity 
rather than exhausting and taking the 
heart out of it. 
The two methods of fighting the 
swordfish has excited much discussion, 
(Continued on page 117) 
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had settled in a flurry of crimson 

turmoil back of the hills. Out of 
the reddish-blue dusk that was stealing 
across hill, plateau and pasture, there 
crept a distant, plaintive sound—the 
assembly call of the bobwhite quail. 

The dogs stirred uneasily and thrust 
their soft muzzles into the crook of an 
arm, or stood with delicate, trained 
nostrils quivering and drinking in the 
chill, sweet tang of the onrushing night. 

“The gathering call—for the roosting 
place.” It came more like a prayer 
than a matter of fact assertion from 
one of the party. 

A week before there had fallen a ter- 
rific frost, and the burs on the chest- 
nuts had opened as though by magic, 
raining and pattering down their 
brown fruits on the crisped leaves that 
now carpeted the wooded aisles of the 
thickets, the groves and the woodlands. 
Along the creek the black willows had 
turned almost black, and on the eddy- 
ing currents there floated masses of 
golden, brown and darkened leaves. 

In the morning, the Judge, that 
poetic chap whose guests we were, pried 
the sleep from my heavy eyes, with a 
series of resounding slaps, and brought 
me stumbling, growling and yawning 
out of the deep old feather bed. 

“Ah, what do I care about bearded 
old beech, and wine-flushed sweeties of 
the hills—what I want is sleep, a lot 
of it!” 

In the dim, chilly room I stumbled 
around, groping for my shell vest and 
shooting coat, and got Lou’s jacket 
half on instead, before I was jerked out 
of it, and a growl from the owner 
brought me to my senses: 

“Here, what you up to—swiping my 
stuff that-a-way!” 

Lou was wandering around half 
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[’ was evening, and the autumn sun 


QUAIL 
COUNTRY 


Thrilling Pictures of Dogs Afield and 
Bursting Coveys of Feathered Bombs 


By Ben C. Rosinson 


asleep, and positively inefficient as far 
as getting anywhere with his dressing. 
The three of us had tried ineffectively 
to sleep in the same big feather bed. 
Then had come the misty dawn, to send 
us all into deep, sound slumber—just 
when we should have been out of bed 
and down in the old farmhouse kitchen, 
where the Judge was preparing a 
breakfast of country sausage, buck- 
wheat cakes and maple syrup that 
would have melted in the mouth of a 
zinc idol. Rich country butter floated 
on the pile of brown wheat cakes that 
the ruddy-faced host was devouring 
when we came into the smoky, fragrant 
old place. A great jug of frothy cream 
invited the raging appetites that each 
of us now found gnawing away. The 
chill, frosty tang, the odor of wood 
smoke, and the brilliant banners of the 
rising sun sent us to the table with 
merry jest and banter. Lou had for- 
gotten his momentary grouch at my 
attempts to pre-empt his jacket, while 
Charley grunted with sincere apprecia- 
tion over his smoking stacks of wheat 
cakes. 


Bu through the whole meal there 
was a spirit of excited ‘hurry to be 


away over the pastures. By the time 
the first pink rays of the sun had 
sparkled and gleamed in the frosted 
weedy corners of the old rail fences, 
we were all assembled and ready to 
start. The dogs were wild to be off. 
They raced about us, around the store, 
kicking up the frosted ground at every 
wild charge like thunderbolts. I have 
never in all my bird hunting found a 
spot so ideally situated for the autumn 
gunner as the Judge’s place. A quiet, 
deep peace clings to these everlasting 
hills and valleys, where high horse- 
weeds grow lush among the black wil- 
lows and alder clumps, spanish-needles 
and rag-weed in the higher plateaus, 
and brambles and bracken that cling to 
the sagging old fences on the slopes, 
with golden wealths of bitter-sweet and 
flaming sumach thickets. And these 


coverts sheltered many coveys of quail. 
In the bottoms, the Judge had a fine 
patch of broom-corn planted in the 
spring, and this,. when topping time 
came, afforded feed for all his coveys 
during most of the winter. 


P ATCHES of sweet cane, that con- 
tained a seedy top, also were plant- 
ed here and there over the six hundred 
acres. There were also wheat stubbles, 
where the birds gleaned rich harvests 
until the snow fell, not to mention corn 
shocks on the bench land and in some 
of the bottomfields, where all winter 
long the. coveys sheltered safe from 
hawk, owl, mink or fox. This delight- 
ful chap also saw to it that each season 
his coveys were shot over, so that they 
might be scattered and broken up, 
thereby causing the flocks to join and 
mingle with each other, bringing forth 
new and sturdy young birds each sea- 
son to in turn fatten and become large 
and swift-winged. In this manner he 
has solved the problem of good bird 
hunting. Care and good judgment has 
kept these lovely and secluded acres 
bountifully supplied. 

“Now, boys,” the Judge decided as he 
came from the store, breaking open a 
box of shotgun shells and stuffing them 
in the capacious pockets.of his corduroy 
shooting coat, “I believe the best plan 
for us this morning would be to hunt 
down the valley, close to the edge of 
the. benchlands, and through those up- 
per pastures that edge the hill corn- 
fields. The birds will be working up 
from the bottom coverts during the 
morning to feed on higher ground, then 
as noon advances we will work down 
into the swales. In this manner we 
should not have to shoot more than 
once or twice at the most over a single 
covey.” 

“Huh!” grunted Lou, “I once heard 
of such a place, where you had a fresh 
covey to gun over every time, but that’s 
all I know of such a miracle.” 

“Lou, you’ve a lot to learn about 
Rock Pastures yet,” replied the Judge 
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He worked the left flank of the 
party, with his two fine pointers. I 
have never seen more wonderful dogs 
than those. They were fast, strong, 


sturdy fellows and they hunted by wind 
alone, a mighty good trick in this sort 
of country where there was close, thick 
covert and heavy frost on the weeds, 
utterly confusing our old English set- 
ter, who trailed his birds. 


N a short time the English setter we 

had brought along was utterly at 
sea, but Lou’s beautiful blue Belton 
setter, a youngster he had recently 
purchased, cut in strongly on the right, 
working nicely up the slopes of the first 
corn stubble we came into, and eventu- 
ally marking down a covey that had 
been feeding up the slope. It was as 
pretty a point as any dog could ever 
hope to make. Immediately the older 
English setter that Charlie had brought 
along backed the young Belton up. We 
called to the Judge, who called back 
for us to go ahead and flush the covey 
ourselves, while he followed his brace 
of dogs. In the meantime Lou and 
Charlie flushed the covey the Belton 
had found and I heard their guns start 
cracking. Lou’s old double brought 
down the first bird that boomed out, 
and Charlie made a double on flanking 
stragglers. Lou then cut out a big 
cock as it zoomed high up from a patch 
of weeds a little to the right of the dry- 
wash. Four birds struck the ground. 
Little whirls of feather drifted away. 
The two. dogs started gathering the 
dead birds at a command. 

Then came a sharp word from the 
Judge. I turned and there I saw the 


two big pointers with game found, one 
backing the other perfectly. The Judge 
smiled and motioned me to come down 
where he stood. Slowly we walked up, 
closer and ever closer. Not a muscle 
moved on those beautiful animals be- 
fore us. No sound. No stir in the 
weeds—could it be possible that before 
us lay only the chill, crispy frost- 
ladened weeds and stalks? Nothing 
else seemed plausible. No birds, no life 
could exist there. It must be a trick 
of fancy! 

“T’ll flush them—you stand by,” di- 
rected the Judge, and he walked swiftly 
forward past the motionless animals. 

With a roar that fairly broke my 
heart, the whole bunch of quail lifted 
from the patch of weeds as one bird. 
A great, swirling, bursting mass that 
as swiftly broke into separate units and 
before I knew what had happened had 
dissolved into the frosty blur of the 
weeds down the bottom. I heard, as 
from far distances, the double report of 
the Judge’s gun, and saw falling ob- 
jects. Then like some marvelous illu- 
sion, I saw a big cock quail, an old 
wise bird, I presume, detach itself and 
swing wildly away through some stalks. 
I raised the gun, aimed and fired. I 
saw a puff of feathers drift on: the 
bird fell sharp and true. I had killed 
my first quail of the season, neatly! 
But a moment more and I had spoiled 
it all, for without any cause whatever, 
I fired the other barrel without even 
looking in the general direction of the 
covey’s course. That shot might as well 
have been fired at the newly risen sun 
—but many times that day I did equal- 
ly as vague and unreasonable things! 


We gathered our three, birds and the 
Judge decided we had better follow this 
broken covey. Singles and scattered 
birds are far and away the best sport- 
ing chances, especially where two or 
more men are gunning in the same 
party. 

At the edge of the cornfield there 
clung a dense strip of weeds and wild- 
broom, which extended on through a 
grove of pines and beech. Here we 
had marked the covey down, scattering 
out all along the strip. With beating 
hearts we watched the dogs advance on 
this strip of covert, working closer and 
closer, swinging, winding and galloping 
furiously around in quartering courses, 
each dog eager to get the first stand on 
the game. We were forced to walk 
swiftly along to keep up. But like a 
flash the two pointers found the first 
game. Down went the older dog, backed 
by its mate. 

“Kasy!” came the voice of the Judge. 


E advanced on the place, and be- 

fore we had reached the cover 
where the bird lay, there was a sharp, 
swift flurry of wings, and out spun a 
bird, dipping low, curving sharply 
away. - Two guns barked an echo, and 
the quail sped on, then slanted down 
into the wood’s edge. 

“Missed, by Jove!” 

We both laughed. 

But this was cut short, for down the 
field from us, we saw the blue Belton 
pup drop, creep a bit forward, then 
hold its game staunch. 

“Now, let’s watch to see which one’s 
the best on this.” 

(Continued on page 107) 


Down went the older dog, backed by its mate. 








What Took 
Place on a 
Bright August 
Afternoon 


W ] E were traversing the 
watershed which sep- 
arates the valleys of 

the Bow and Elbow Rivers. 

One day in the distant past a 

savage, a poet, stood upon this 

commanding plateau; his eye 
traced the sweeping line of the 
blue waters beneath. A sharp 
deflection in the line arrested 
his notice, a significance in its 
form stirred his imagination. 

He raised his arm and crooked 

it: 

“It is the Elbow!” he 
breathed. And The Elbow the 
river has remained to this day. 

The bend in The Elbow is 
miles from its mouth. The 
stream bursts from the Rockies 
and flows eastward through 
the foothills, then turns sud- 
denly and rushes north, until 
it pours its flood into the Bow. 
That great turn or bend is The 
Elbow. 

We had left Calgary in the 
morning. Before us, sixty miles 
away, stretched the barrier 
walls of the Rockies. Their 
slopes, ghostly and chill in ap- 
pearance through ‘the earlier 
summer, were now brown and 
warm; July suns had robbed 
them of their winter mantle. 
Only here and there a thread 
of white—a great bed of snow 
—lingered in a crevice, to the 
glooms of which the dissolving 
rays could not penetrate. There were 
dark blue shadows, too, in unlighted 
angles and patches the size of a man’s 
hand, dark purple in color, where 
forests of fir grew upon their flanks. 
Marking the gash where the Bow 
River left the mountains, the Devil’s 
Head thrust its forbidding shape, grim 
and black like a negro’s fist, far up 
above its towering fellows into the pale 
azure of the summer sky. 

About one o’clock we arrived at 
Jumping Pound Creek. Where it be- 
gins or where it ends I do not know, 
only that it cleaves the upland between 
the valleys of the Bow and Elbow and 
marks the beginning of the foothills. 
Its banks are rocky and precipitous. 
It is rapid, usually shallow, with occa- 
sional clear deep pools such as trout 
most love. We wound down the hill 
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“Above, a bow of bending blue; 
Below, the green, green sod.” 


and halted on a grassy point near a 
small bluff of white poplars beside the 
creek, unharnessed and hobbled our 
cayuse and made preparations for din- 
ner. 

Hatton sighed luxuriously. “Some 
picture, what?” It was great, Content 
and I agreed. “Yes,” he rambled on 
—the only thing Bob stops for is breath 
—“from the roof to the kitchen stove 
and the spare room for guests. Looks 
like they’d been expecting us. Don’t 
think we’re going any farther today. 
I can fish, even if I am gun-shy, and 
you and your new-fangled Parkers 
won’t monopolize the fun.” 


Ta. you big false-alarm, who 
said anything about going on?” 
I mocked him. “And as for that bluff 
about fishing, trot out your flies and 
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‘surface and leaped clear into the air. 
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we’ll see who gets trout enough 
for dinner first. I’m a sort of 
a thumb-handed fisherman my- 
self.” 

“‘Trot, trout, treat,’” Con. 
tent put in; “dat’s make—w’at 
you call—fine triplet, eh? You 
trot de fly an’ ketch de trout 
an’ I do de res’. I cook heem. 
Dat’s de treat.” 

Hatton had started off with 
his rod but he faced about. 
“Content,” he said severely, 
“you’ve been warned before. 
Try any more of your ghastly 
French wit on us and we’ll do 
the cooking. You'll be in the 
pot.” 

I got out my rod, took two 
flies from my book fixed them 
on the line and started up- 
stream. In places one might 
almost step across it; in others 
the creek was comparatively 
wide. Here a little rapid rushed 
in a twinkle of foam over a 
gravel bottom. I stopped and 
dropped my flies at the head 
of it. They danced past me 
and floated out into the smooth 
water at the foot. I cast 
again, again they were pass- 
ing me, when the rod dipped 
suddenly, the reel spun and 
the line ripped diagonally 
across the rapid and stopped 
in the eddy below. 

My capture did not do half 
the amazing things credited to 
the fish in most anglers’ stories I read. 
But he weighed less than two pounds. 
You couldn’t expect to hook eight and 
ten-pounders in a ripple only a jump 
across. He was game, though. I took 
a turn on the reel and he came at me 
with a rush. I wound in the slack 
quickly and as I felt him again he rose 
to the surface and shook himself like a 
terrier with a rat in his teeth. Then 
he raced to the bottom of the deep pool 
below the rapid and lay there for 4 
moment, sulking. I tightened the line 
and began to draw him in, when he re- 
sisted suddenly and was off again, this 
time downstream. I turn him within a 
few yards and he came again to the 





























After that the fight was all one-sided. 
I worked him gradually, while he con- 
tinued feebly to resist, to my feet and 
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then slipped my hand under his belly 
and lifted him from the water. Game? 
I'll say he was! As he lay gasping 
and flopping spasmodically on the 
stones and setting his fins defiantly to 
the last against the terrible enemy he 
could neither comprehend nor shake 
off, I pitied him for his fate and ad- 
mired him for his courage with a 
whole heart. He was a gentleman. 

I started for camp and on the way 
picked up another nice half-pounder in 
a basin at the foot of a rocky bank. 
As I turned the last bend I saw Hatton 
approaching from the opposite direction. 
He carried a willow twig on which 
were strung three trout little bigger 
in size than his big fingers. 

“Hallo!” I shouted. “How’ll you 
swap?” 

My trout were concealed in a rubber 
cloth beneath my coat. 

“You haven’t anything,’ Hatton 
stated—rather anxiously, I thought, as 
if he feared I might have. “Never 
mind, Miguel, you’ll have your innings 
when it comes to the gun, but it takes 
your uncle to catch fish. Three little 
ones—see ’em? One apiece. You’ve 
shown a good willing spirit and are en- 
titled to your share—same’s Discontent 
here, who’s got the kitchen ready.” 

“You’re not going to eat those sprats, 
Bob?” 

“Why, what’s wrong—” 

“Murder! Raidin’ the nursery that 
way! Pa and Ma Numakoos sure suf- 
fer a bereavement.” I tossed my fish 
on the grass before him. “Like those?” 


ATTON stared. “Sweet Clemen- 
tine! Where’d you find ’em?” 

“In a blue ribbon called Jumping 
Pound that rambles impudently round 
among these humps.” 

“That’s what the Oldest Inhabitant 
named it.” Bob’s afliction again as- 
serted itself. “See the skeletons at the 
foot of that rock wall, poking their 
joints through the hides they have no 
further use for? Last winter’s bliz- 
zards carried those cattle over there; 
they drifted with the smother. Once 
the Indian rushed his own wild cattle, 
the buffalo, to quick death over that 
precipice and dried his fall store of 
meat beside campfires built a thousand 
years before ours. It was his 
jumping pound—a corral where 
he slaughtered his beef.” 

“Some of ’em call it Jumping 
Pond. Ever hear of an acro- 
batic bowl of water, Bob?” 

“Now, Miguel, stop asking 
riddles! I’m hungry.” 

Content capably handled his 
department. He fried the trout 
—in butter? Sure!/—to a rich 
amber and we sat down and let 
it dissolve in our mouths. 
French fried potatoes—they had 
to be French, naturally. And 
raspberries, with cream! Hat- 
ton maintains none like ’em ever 
grew before or since, anywhere. 

Hatton smacked his lips. 

“Can you beat it? I’ve heard of 


bed 


“Grub pile!” 


those fancy chow-shops in New York, 
but—did you notice how Discontent 
flipped the flapjacks while he warbled 
to them in Chinese? Real artist, Dis- 


content. And all outdoors for a dining- 


room, smell of the firs for sauce, creek 
supplying the melody—m-m!” 

We had a good lazy smoke; then I 
took my rod and started upstream. 
“I’m followin’ you,” observed Hatton. 
“Want to watch what black art you’re 
practisin’.” 

“I try meself,’” Content chimed in. 
“I take downstream.” 

All that bright August afternoon I 
whipped the slumbrous vools and mini- 
ature rapids of the Jumping Pound. 
Hatton kept me in sight; sometimes he 
was above, sometimes below me. The 
day and environment were perfect. 
Just sufficiently rugged to be pictures- 
que, enchanting—the sun flecking the 


poplars and birches bunched in nooks 
along the valley, the creek moving with 
a murmurous tinkle round sudden 
bends, beneath yellow and blue walls 
of slate and sandstone or past dark 
green fragrant clumps of lofty firs. 
The air like new-mown hay. 

I had caught a nice string, half a 
dozen of half-pound each—enough to 
keep one’s appetite keen for the allur- 
ing sport. Some I raised out of swirl- 
ing shadows, others out of dark holes 
beneath roots and driftwood lodged at 
angles in the stream at the edges of 
transparent pools with smooth clean 
beds of rock. 

Hatton had had “fisherman’s luck”; 
they just wouldn’t seem to come his 
way. As the sun dipped toward the 
jutting skyline in the west I glanced 
upstream and saw him, a few yards 
away, beckoning frantically, hopping 
up and down and exhibiting other signs 
of violent though suppressed. excite- 
ment. From the fact that his attitude 
a moment before as with rod lying on 
the thick sward at his feet he gazed 
gloomily into the pool opposite him, 
had prompted me to enquire whether 
he contemplated suicide, I realized that 
something unusual must have developed 
and hurried toward him. He placed 
his fingers on his lips and said “Sh!” 
as I came up. He pointed across the 
stream to a huge root with its matted 
shoots resting on the water. 

“Whale!” he exclaimed in a tragic 
whisper, his eyes bulging with a sort 
of awe. “Under that root!” 

The pool was deep but so crystal 
clear that it seemed no more than a 
foot to the bottom. Except beneath 
the root. There it was a sealed book. 

I stretched myself on the grass. 
Hatton took up his rod. He moved 
stealthily back from the edge of the 
pool and rising on his toes made a 
fovely cast. The flies fell quite close 
to the root. There was a flash in the 
pool and a large trout lay fanning the 
water gently and looking up, just under 
the flies, for an instant and then van- 
ished under the root again. 

Hatton moved uneasily and his chest 
heaved. “Sufferin’ sundogs!” he mut- 
tered. 

He cast again. The trout came out 
as before, but his conduct con- 
tinued highly reprehensible 
from the angler’s viewpoint. 
He looked on the flies with ex- 
asperating indifference. Hatton 
changed his flies. He flicked 
them tantalizingly under the 
shadow of the root, until at 
length the nabob of the pool re- 
fused further to notice them. 
Hatton threw down the rod. He 
looked like an overgrown school- 
boy ready to blubber. 

“Try him with a live bait, 
Bob,” I suggested. “Too much 
light, perhaps, or too much heat 
on the surface this afternoon 
for fly-fishing. Put on a ’hop- 
per, with a shot, and let it sink. 

(Continued on page 114) 
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On the Gatun Spillway. 


been my good fortune to journey 
down to the tropical waters of 
Panama with the Atlantic Fleet. Be- 
cause of the ample opportunities afford- 
ed to hunt and fish, each year I have 
taken full advantage of these privileges. 

Why is it? In a country abounding 
with a variety of game life, from the 
little red squirrel to the great golden 
jaguar; from the small red mountain 
deer to the ponderous tapir; from 
domineck pidgeon to the large black 
parvon (turkey); we find only a few 
natives, and occasionally a white man. 
Is it due to the cost such a trip would 
entail, or is it due to the hardships, 
difficulties and sickness to be overcome 
on such an expedition into the tropical 
jungle? I am inclined to think that it 
is both, and yet, in the latter case, the 
joy of the hunt is worth any amount of 
hard work. To battle with nature in 
the rough is, to my mind, one of the 
greatest joys of a hunter. It calls forth 
all his talent as a woodsman, if he is 
to survive the many trials nature will 
impose upon him. 

As to the cost, I must say that I do 
not know just what it would be to go to 
Panama for a hunting and fishing trip, 
but I believe a trip of thirty days could 
be made for five hundred dollars, in- 
cluding ship fare, if undertaken in an 
economical manner. Fortunately, my- 
self, being in the Naval service, it elim- 
inated the transportation problem. At 
any cost, it will be well worth the time 
and money for a trip down to this 
gameland paradise. To the adventur- 
ous one that would make it, I can 
guarantee the joys of a wonderful trip, 
and pleasant memories of a lifetime, 
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F's: the past fifteen years it has 


PANAMA 


A Country Abounding with a Great 


Variety of Large and Small Game 


whether he be hunter, fisherman, biolo- 
gist, or what not. 

That great monument to Yankee 
pluck and ability—the Panama Canal 
—cuts the Isthmus of Panama at its 
middle. On both sides of the canal, for 
a distance of five miles, Uncle Sam is 
boss, with the exception of the two 
treaty cities, Panama City on the Pacific 
end and Colon on the Atlantic. Within 
that zone is one of the grandest hunt- 


‘ing grounds for deer on this continent. 


Employed on the Isthmus, including 
the Army and Navy, are about thirty- 
thousand Americans. Out of that num- 
ber there is only about a hundred who 
go hunting. Yet, there are four hunt- 
ing clubs, a fishing club, and a gun 
and rod club. The two principal hunt 
clubs are: The Christobal’Hunt Club 
on the Atlantic side and The Tavernilla 
Hunt Club on the Pacific side. Each 
club maintains a fine pack of deer 
hounds with sanitary kennels. All the 
members are employed on the canal and 
are wonderful hunters, good fishermen, 
fine friends and true sportsmen. The 
Tarpon Club is probably one of the 
most widely known fishing clubs in the 
world. Many great and - near-great 
anglers have dipped their lines at the 
Gatun spillway. The Balboa Gun and 
Rod Club is a very popular trap club, 
enjoys a large membership and boasts 
some fine marksmen. 

Aside from the hunt clubs, there is 
very little to disturb the wild life that 
abounds almost within sight of the 
canal. Of course, game has retreated 
to the wilder parts since the building 
of the canal. Therefore, the farther 


one penetrates into the jungle, the more 
plentiful the game. A twenty-minute 
ride in any direction from the canal 
will bring you into the heart of the 
jungle, amid a variety of game that is 
hard to beat. There, each Sunday for 
many years, the several hunt clubs have 
enjoyed the thrill of the chase, and it is 
indeed a rare occasion when they fail 
to “bring home the bacon.” 

In Panama, hunting is somewhat dif- 
ferent than it is in the “States.” There 
are three principal species of game 
considered good hunting—deer, peccary 
and tapir. Deer are the game most 
hunted. Of late years, peccary has 
been tabooed. They cut the dogs so 
badly when run that it is considered 
best not to allow the dogs to run them. 
Tapir, I believe, have retreated to the 
interior of late years, although one is 
taken now and then in the regions 
fairly close to the canal. 


C ONTRARY to our game laws, deer 
may be taken the entire year. This 
is due to the fact that there is no par- 
ticular time for breeding, and to the 
great abundance of this game. The 
weather plays an important part in 
hunting, the rainy season being best, 
and yet, during the dry season, game is 
plentiful. But the heat is very hard 
on the dogs, often causing an attack of 
the running fits which is not uncommon. 
The hard surface of the soil also plays 
havoc with their feet. The worst 
handicap of all is the tick. The pest 
is so plentiful at times, that it is almost 
impossible for man or beast to hunt. 
The Government maintains several 
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A big buck, taken near Gatun. 
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By 
ADRIAN MIDDLETON 


thousand head of cattle on the Zone, 
and this, of course, is the cause of the 
great number of ticks. This condition 
exists only in the Zone and in such 
other interior places where cattle are 
maintained. 

The red deer of the tropics is prob- 
ably of the same species as the Euro- 
pean red deer. They are much smaller 
and somewhat thin, their pelage being 
of a beautiful reddish color. The 
antlers are mostly of two spikes, a few 
inches long, and tending backward. 
Their weight will average around forty 
pounds. Inasmuch as they are to be 
found only in the mountainous parts of 
the interior, they are very wary and 
difficult to hunt. Their meat is the 
most delicious of all deér meat. 


HE white-tail deer, the most numer- 
ous there, is of the same species as 
our own white-tail. They are some- 
what smaller, the pelage is lighter and 
thinner; they have the same bushy tail, 
with antlers growing up and out as all 
white-tail. There are ofily two or three 
tines on the antlers. This allows them 
to easily penetrate the vine covered 
jungle. They show the same character- 
istic cunning, when hunted, which 
makes them the most interesting game 
in the tropics. 

They are beset with many natural 
enemies. First and foremost the jaguar 
takes a heavy toll. The boa constrictor 
kills their young. Mr. Crocodile gets 
his share. Confronted with these ob- 


stacles, it is remarkable how well they 
flourish. 


Gameland’s 


PARADISE 


The puma is quite plentiful in the Canal Zone. 
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The day’s hunt usually’ begins at 
four in the morning. All hands are up 
then, and after a hasty breakfast at 
the Government restaurant, the dogs 
are brought from the kennels. Both 
men and dogs pile into a Ford truck, 
and in a few minutes are into the 
jungle. By the time the first rays of 
the:morning sun kisses the horizon and 
the jungle awakes from its shroud of 
darkness, the men are on their stands 
and the dogs loosened. It is only a 
matter of a few minutes until the 
morning air is pierced by the cry of 
the pack. The hunt is on. 

At this interesting moment, let us 
follow the pack for a while. The man 
who takes the dogs into the bush frees 
them at a likely place and hawks a few 
times. Presently one lets out a cry. 
The others join him. They catch the 
scent also and begin to give voice. They 
are quickly on the trail. It soon be- 
comes hot. The pack is now in full cry. 
The chase is on. On the stands, at 
intervals of a few hundred yards apart, 






















































the men are lined up across a trail for 


a distance of a mile. They are armed 
with shotguns only. The trail is very 
narrow. If they can see fifty yards in 
all directions they are indeed lucky. 

The distant cry of the pack raises a 
question as to whether the quarry will 
change his course. Each says to him- 
self, “Am I the lucky one today.” The 
pack tops a knoll at a dead run. Each 
man grips his gun tighter, pulls down 
his hat, swallows his heart to keep it 
from jumping out of his mouth, and 
waits. 

At this critical moment, anything 
might happen. The deer may turn, or 
run off at an angle, or may even cross 
the trail within fifty feet of where you 
are standing. You might even get a 
shot at him, but whatever happens, 
you are sure to have had the thrill of 
your life, with the music of the pack in 
your ears. Should the deer successfully 
run the gauntlet, it then becomes a 
question of outguessing and outrunning 
him. It is pretty certain that he is 
going for water as soon as he can and 
for you to head him off is no easy job. 
In the first place, you must have a per- 
fect knowledge of the whole territory. 
So that you may keep ahead of the 
chase, you must be an amateur mara- 
thoner. Together with this, you must 
be able to get through the jungle 
quickly and quietly. Above all you 
must know your game well. 


ANY hunters do not approve of 
hunting deer with hounds. In 
open country I am of the same opinion, 
but in the tropical jungle it is almost 
impossible for one to hunt deer without 
dogs. Of course, one quite often walks 
up a deer. This year I killed a fair- 
sized buck in this manner, but it was 
pure luck on my part. The nature of 
the bush makes it very hard for one 
to go through without making a certain 
amount of noise, which is enough to 
warn the sensitive ears of the deer. 
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The hunt is generally over by noon, 
and by two the boys are over at Joe’s 
partaking of some of his cold beer (the 
real thing), and telling each other the 
part they played in the day’s hunt. It 
is common for the dogs to be split up 
and running two or three deer at a 
time, in which case the hunters may 
be separated for the entire day. Nat- 
urally, it is quite interesting to listen 
to the different stories each has to tell. 

Proper dress is essential to the com- 
fort of the hunter in the tropics. 
Equipment: and arms are also impor- 
tant. The majority of hunters wear the 
regulation Army khaki trousers and 
woolen shirt, and Army shoes and leg- 
gings, woolen socks and an old felt hat. 
These will last about as long as any. 
The wild pineapple, swordgrass and a 
dozen other pesty bushes will soon tear 
up anything you elect to wear. The 
lighter one travels in the tropics, the 
easier and more comfortable it is to 
hunt. Nothing should be taken except 
that which is absolutely necessary. 
Tobacco and matches must be kept in 
a tin box. A good skinning knife, a 
watch, and a small bottle of potassium 
crystals with a razor blade (for 
snakes) is needed. This about com- 
pletes your pack. If you are in the 
interior, a machette and canteen must 
be added. If you are hunting with 
dogs, a horn must be carried. This 
about completes the outfit. 


co years ago on the Isthmus, rifles 
were used extensively. Then, for 
some reason the Government issued an 
order prohibiting their use. Today it 
is doubtful if the hunters there would 
use them even if they had the oppor- 
tunity. I am of the opinion that if the 
different States would adopt this meth- 
od, we would, in time, recover the losses 
among big game, especially deer. The 
twelve gauge shotgun is the most popu- 
lar gun on the Isthmus, with the six- 
teen a close second. 

Panama contains a fine array of ani- 
mals, belonging to the cat family. The 
three most promi- 
nent are: the jag- 
uar, the puma, and 
the ocelot. The 
jaguar is the 
largest and mniost 
beautiful. It is of 
powerful build, al- 
most as large as a 
tiger and with a 
head much too 
large for its height 
and length. It has 
a gorgeous golden- 
yellow coat, 
marked on both 
sides and back 
with large black 
irregular spots. Its 
legs and tail are 
also spotted, while 
the tail is quite 
short for the long 
body. Like all of 
the jaguar kind he 
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One of the many we saw on the 
Bayano. 


is a terrible killer of game and cattle. 
The natives greatly fear “El Tigre,” as 
he is called. There are few, if any, in 
the Zone, but they are found quite 
often in the interior. 

The puma is almost as large as the 
jaguar. Although it has a well-shaped 
face, it is not near as large. The 
pelage is of a dull brownish color. 
Forefeet are very large in comparison 
with the rest of the body. They do as 
much damage, if not more, than the 
jaguar, because they are found in 
greater numbers in the Zone and are 
also plentiful in the interior. 

The ocelot is the smallest of the cat 
family and is found in the tropics. It 
is a very beautiful animal, but has the 
meanest disposition of any animal I 
know of. They are spotted on a grey- 
yellow coat, somewhat like a leopard, 
only that the spots are lengthwise. 
When full grown it is about as large as 
a young dog and weighs about twenty 





A river scene on the Tigre. 





pounds, 
grown male, a little larger than a house 
cat. He would not make friends with 
any one. Soon he escaped, killed a 
couple of chickens and a house cat and 
caused a near panic in a negro section 
of Christobal, until a policeman ended 
his career with a well-placed bullet. 
They are plentiful throughout all of 
Panama and destroy many game birds 
and small game. 


e Rarag about comprises the big game 
to be found in Panama, but smaller 
game is abundant, with a large variety, 
such as opossum, coon, agouti, red 
squirrel, armadillo, sloth, ant-bear, 
bush-dog, a kind of rabbit natively 
known as “conajo” (the spelling is 
phonetic) and other species that I am 
not so familiar with. 

Now let us turn to our feathered 
friends. Panama can boast of as good 
a variety of feathered game as any 
country on earth. There is nothing to 
disturb them but the denizens of the 
jungles, and a lone hunter now and 
then. This is nothing compared with 
the thousands of hunters that yearly 
slaughter our birds and duck. They 
are fairly bewildering in their variety. 
Gorgeous colors and strange voices 
greet you upon entering the jungle. In 
the early morning, to one that is a 
lover of bird life, Panama is truly a 
paradise. 

This year I had the good fortune to 
make three trips into the interior. I 
enjoyed myself so much that I am 
planning another trip this year if the 
fleet goes South. Early in March, in 
company with Mr. and Mrs. Oscar T. 
Dunn, Mr. Ed. M. Bogg of Balboa, and 
Mr. C. W. Cone of White Springs, Fla., 
I made a trip up the Rio Bayano, some 
sixty miles from Balboa. We stayed a 
week and I think we had the most won- 
derful times of our lives. It is well 
worth relating. 

We spent a busy Saturday afternoon 
purchasing supplies and packing them 
aboard the launch “Tavernilla.” Mr. 
Dunn packed three 
hundred pounds of 
ice in a box, cover- 
ed it with sawdust 
and newspapers, 
and I can truth- 
fully state that the 
next Saturday 
noon we had 
enough ice to fi!! a 
three gallon water 
cooler. This is re- 
markable, in view 
of the fact that 
the temperature at 
that time was 
about ninety de- 
grees. 

The packing of 
the launch was 
accomplished late 
that evening, a/ter 
which we retired 
to our rooms for a 
(Cont. on p. 108) 
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inane and SCIENCE Dr. GEORGE a. HoipEn 
of Fresh Water NNGLING 


Part 5. Trout and Bass Habits, Lures and Use, and 
Some Stream Entomology 


CHAPTER III 


SENTENCE in 
A Lord Grey’s Fly- 

Fishing that is 
much quoted by the 
experienced is this: 
“There is only one the- 
ory about angling in 
which I have perfect 
confidence, and that is 
that the two words 
least appropriate to 
any statement about it 
are the words ‘always’ 
and ‘never.’” 

The swift-water 
trout is likely to be 
lighter colored and 
slimmer than the deni- 
zen of the dark, deep, 
shaded pool which 
often is chunky and of 
very dark color—this 
referring to the same 
species in the same 
stream. Under certain 
conditions red-spotted 
trout may spend a 
good part of their ex- 
istence, like salmon, in 
salt water — sea-trout 
(but it has been stated 
that the steelhead trout 
of the West is a sea- 
going rainbow); they 
then grow heavy very 
quickly and become 
lighter-colored, with 
faded spots. In lakes 
and ponds all trout and 
bass are largely ground 
feeders because they 
find most of their food 
near the bottom. 
Other interesting ob- 
servations, by Mr. Southard (Trout 
Fly-Fishing in America), are as fol- 
lows: 

Trout rise most readily to the arti- 
ficial fly when they have been and are 
feeding and almost gorged. (Appar- 
ently regard the surface fly as a deéli- 
cacy or sort of dessert—see further 
explanation ahead, in discussing “bulg- 
ing” trout.) 

Large “rolling” (frolicking) fish are 
taken only on the sunken fly. 

Use larger flies in early Spring, 
numbers 4 to 6, when the fishes’ sight 
iS poor. 

September (when open season) is 
one of the best times for fly-fishing 
both in lakes and streams—the fish are 
nearing spawning time. 





Spawning grounds are located mostly 
in the headwaters of smaller, tributary 
streams. 

Winter Habitat (Nov. 1 to April 1). 
—Spawning season over, in deepest 
water, burrow in mud. Dark coloration. 

Spring Habitat (April 1 to June 
15).—Shallow, medium depth, along 
shore, on shoals or bars. Subdued col- 
oration. 

Summer Habitat (June 15 to Aug. 
15).—Medium and deep water, not so 
deep as in Winter; under-surface feed- 
ing, most shy. Bright coloration. 

Fall Habitat (Aug. 15.to Nov. 1).— 
Medium and shallow water, lightish 
bottoms. Brilliant coloration (“nup- 
tial dress’’). 

The spawning process is thus accom- 


plished: The female 
scoops out a hollow in 
the gravel-and- sand 
mound, previously con- 
structed by fanning 
with her tail and mov- 
ing the larger pebbles 
in her mouth or with 
her nose, and then de- 
posits the eggs. (At 
low-water these nest- 
mounds may be noted 
in the shallower parts 
of the stream.) The 
male, hovering near or 
paralleling his consort, 
ejects his milt upon 
them. Only a _ very 
small per cent. are pro- 
ductive, owing to de- 
struction by minnows 
and various other 
spawn-eating creatures. 
While it long has been 
known that the male 
bass watches its nest 
vigilantly, it has been 
stated that both male 
and female trouts leave 
the eggs entirely un- 
protected after spawn- 
ing. I have heard the 
truth of this idea of 
the male trout’s indif- 
ference emphatically 
denied by a competent 
observer. Bass spawn 
in the Spring except in 
the more Southern sec- 
tions, where they do so 
at varying seasons, and 
in the South they very 
generally are miscalled 
trout or green trout. 

In lakes and fairly-still water of 
streams trout stay in or near the shal- 
low water they first seek in Spring 
after coming out of deep water, till they 
have finished “scouring” themselves on 
light, gravelly bottoms; then they 
“school,” move to other shallow places 
and by the middle of June settle in 
some. good place for the Summer. Siz- 
able fish are more likely to retain their 
berths or remain in one vicinity in 
smaller streams; in larger rivers, the 
currents varying considerably with 
floods, they wander more in “following 
their food.” At times they move up- 
stream in schools, with a rise of water, 
like salmon do. 

Modifying the ancient dictum as to 

(Continued on page 117) 
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Photographs, Courtesy 
Canadian National 
Railway. 


ALCES AMERICANUS 


Intimate Glimpses of the Monarch of the North Country 


Moose in velvet swimming 
the Nipigon River. 


RE the habits and tastes of the 
A moose species diversified like 

those of human beings? And, 
another query. Are the differences 
more sectional than individual? 

I had formed the opinion that the 
moose was a creature with a mass in- 
stinct. That what appealed to one as 
food would appeal to all. And that a 
habit of one was general in the species. 

Students of the moose have insisted 
that the species will eat spruce and fir. 
Along comes a student with unorthodox 
ideas. He is Jack Nugent, of St. John, 
N. B., who has been studying the moose 
since his boyhood. He asserts that in 
his many years of experience and in 
watching thousands of moose, old and 
young, and of both sexes, he has yet to 
see a moose that would eat either 
spruce or fir. He has watched these 
animals eat maple, birch, willow, round- 
berry trees. 

This is not the only uncrthodox view 
held and expressed by Nugent. But 
let him tell it in his own words: 

“T have often heard and read of a 
yard in which moose have gotten them- 
selves in the snow and couldn’t get out, 
but although I have searched as faith- 
fully as I could, I have yet to come 
across a yard. I don’t believe there is 
a place in a forest in which the moose 
can get that they can’t get out. 

“T have also heard and read a lot 
about some people finding it necessary 
to shoot the moose during the closed 
season in the winter, on the ground 
they were dying from starvation and 
exposure in the heavy snow. These 
people claim the moose is powerless 
when the snow gets deep and there is 
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as 


a crust on the top. I can’t see this 
theory at all. I have been in the woods 
around the Mispec River during the 
height of each winter. In the winter 
of 1923, there was a record-breaking 
snowfall. I was fishing through the 
ice repeatedly that winter and saw 
hundreds of moose. 

“One day, after reading a news item 
saying some moose had to be killed 
because they were floundering about in 
the deep snow in Digby County, N. S., 
I decided to see if I had been holding 
the wrong view all the time on this 
subject. While a friend and myself 
were fishing through the ice, I saw a 
small herd of moose in a clearing. The 
snow was nine feet deep out of the 
drifts and about twenty-five feet in 
some of these. I left my friend to 
watch the holes and started to chase 
the moose through some barren land, 
where I could see clearly if the snow 
would handicap the animals in making 
their way. I made a noise by yelling, 
and all of the moose began to run. I 
saw thc: go for about two miles before 
they got out of my sight, and they cer- 
tainly were not affected more than 
slightly by that heavy snow on the top 
of which was a crust. Even the young 
moose seemed to have little difficulty in 
tearing through the snow. It must be 
remembered that at three years old, a 
bull moose is almost full grown, and 
moreover, that a moose can work every 
part of its body. It’s the most loose- 
jointed animal in the north woods. 

“T was peeking from behind some 
alders one afternoon watching a young 
bull moose who was wandering up a 
little brook. Ahead of him was a tree 


that had fallen across the brook. This 
fallen tree was quite high above th« 
surface of the water. I saw that calf 
throw one fore hoof over the log with- 
out an effort, then place two more 
hoofs, both from the hind quarter, all 
in the same spot, and the remaining 
fore hoof not more than a few inches 
away. There was no trouble at all in 
getting over that fallen tree, and not 
even a jump. 

“Many times, I have seen moos¢ 
ploughing through the deepest of snow, 
and, although it would be foolish to say 
they can travel as comfortably as when 
there is no snow on the ground, I have 
yet to see crusted or uncrusted snow 
bar the way for them if they felt like 
moving along. 

“Nor do I see anything in this theory 
that the moose can’t feed satisfactorily 
in the deep snow. From what I have 
seen, even the calves can paw out down 
to the bare ground. All moose that 
I’ve seen are satisfied with the young 
trees as food during the winter, and 
from my experience, they have little or 
no difficulty in getting down to the bot- 
toms of the trees and to the roots. 


“S$ PEAKING of the food, my study 
of the moose has shown me that 
during the summer, they prefer the 
bulbs of the lilies and the water grass. 
They put their big heads down under 
the water, pull up the lilies at the root. 
At the bottom of this plant is a bulb. 
The moose are more fond of these bulbs 
than anything else. As the lilies grow 
only in soft bottom, there is plenty of 
mud brought up with the bulbs. The 
moose shoves everything into his mouth, 
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draining off the muddy substance, and 
eating the bulbs. 

“While rowing upriver one morning, 
accompanied by two other men, one of 
them: sighted something queer looking 
on the top of the water about fifty feet 
away. My two companions were for 
turning back. I decided it was nothing 
very terrible and held the boat a short 
distance off the obstruction in the water. 
In about two minutes, up came the head 
of a moose, with the dirty water run- 
ning out of its mouth, and the jaws 
moving, on a lily bulb. It was the 
hump on the animal’s back we had seen 
in the semi-darkness of the early morn- 
ing. That moose simply looked at us, 
for a moment while he ate the bulb, and 
then turned for shore. He had been 
standing in fairly deep water. 

“When the raspberries and blueber- 
ries are ripe, the moose will feed on 
them. They will walk through a blue- 
berry patch, breaking down the bushes 
and scooping up the berries and twigs 
with their mouths. During September 
and October, the moose will play the 
berry patches almost exclusively, eating 
the blackberries when they can get 
them, but satisfied with the raspberries 
and blueberries if there are no black- 
berries about. In the late summer and 
through the fall, the moose will also 
eat the roundberries. They will strad- 
dle the roundberry trees, yanking off 
the berries in big mouthfuls. When 
the berries are gone, they will take to 
the bark and tender shoots of this tree. 
There will be left the trunk and the 
roots for the winter and early spring. 
During the summer and fall, other 
popular foods are leaves of the maple, 
birch, willows and poplar. 


‘“‘\ A. Y personal experiences have con- 

vinced me that not one in a 
hundred men can imitate the call of a 
cow moose fifty per cent. as good as 
one of the female moose. I have heard 
thousands of men trying to call, but 
have yet to hear one of the imitations 
that sounded in the least like the real 
thing. 

“I have been told it is impossible to 
get close to a cow moose in the mating 
season. I decided 
to see if this was a 
fact. I heard a 
cow moose calling 
from a distance of 
about a mile from 
my camp in the 
Mispec territory 
early one morning, 
and hustled out to 
get as near to that 
animal as I could. 
I made as little 
Noise as possible in 
making my way 
through the brush 
until I came on the 
border of a marsh 
land. There, from 
behind some alders, 
I saw a cow moose 
toll on the soft 


bottom, then get up and call. She 
would roll over for a few minutes be- 
tween the calls. Sometimes she would 
call from her position on the soft 
ground. I could distinctly see her hoofs 
moving around, 
as I wasn’t more 
than fifteen feet 
away. This was- 
n’t in line with 
what I had been 
told, as I under- 
stood a cow moose 
didn’t roll over in 
making her calls, 
but made them 
from standing 
position always. 
“Men who have 
made a study of 
the moose tell us 
that it is impos- 
sible to get a bull 
moose to respond 
to a call outside 
of the recognized 
mating season, 
which is during 
October only. It 
is agreed that the 
mating period 
does not start 
until the first of 
October and ends 
the last week in 
October. I deter- 
mined to test this 
theory. When the season opened the 
middle of September, I started calling, 
and on the sixteenth day of the month, 
I heard a bellow from a bull and waited 
beside a stream for Mr. Moose to show 
himself. I didn’t expect him to come 
up as close as he did. He was within 
about twenty-five feet of me, when I 
opened fire and brought him down. 
“Now that I had convinced myself it 
was possible to get a moose on call be- 
fore the recognized mating season 


opened, I decided to try for one the 
following hunting season, after the 
mating period had passed, when still 
hunting was supposed to be necessary. 
I waited until November 10 to test this 
theory. I hadn’t been calling a half 
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hour when there came a reply from a 
bull not far off. I kept calling, and the 
bull kept coming, although I couldn’t 
hear him until he was close. I had no 
difficulty whatever in getting him on 
the first shot, he 
came so near to 
where I was. 
“My experience 
has also con- 
vinced me that 
the noise of 
shooting will not 
always scare off 
a moose. I have 
found the moose 
is more afraid of 
the human voice 
than of anything 
- else. I have tried 
this out, by shoot- 
ing all around a 
number of bulls 
and cows in the 
woods, but all of 
them paid very 
little attention to 
the noise if they 
were feeding. 
However, when I 
yelled, they would 
jump from good 
feeding and get 
quickly out of my 
sight. I have yet 
to know a case 
where a moose 
was not frightened off by a human 
voice, 


€ 


“ HAVE read where people in auto- 
mobiles have met moose on the 
roads and have sounded the horns to 
try and scare the animals out of the 
way of the cars. Then the people won- 
dered why the moose attacked the cai's 
and occupants. If they had used their 
own voices, they would have been more 
successful in driving off the moose. 
There are many auto horns, the sounds 
of which resemble moose calls, par- 
ticularly calls made by calf moose. 
When a moose hears the sound from a 
car, he or she figures it as a call for 
help from its own calf or mate, and 
proceeds to maul 
the car. It’s hard 
for a moose to get 
accustomed ‘to the 
automobile any- 
way, especially at 
night when the 
headlights are 
ablaze. The moose 
looks upon a car as 
some strange ani- 
mal foe and the 
lights as its eyes. 
I have yet to know 
of a moose attack- 
ing a horse and 
wagon. 

“My experience 
has been that the 
moose is more 
afraid of human 
(Cont. on p. 122) 
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tackle-making can not help being 

impressed with the great in- 
crease in lures designed for use with 
the fly-rod. It was only yesterday, so 
to speak, when small plugs, “bass-bugs” 
and “feather-minnows” appeared. I 
have received several sample lures for 
1928, and, with few exceptions, they 
have been designed for use with the fly- 
rod. Why? Because anglers generally 
have come to realize that there is 
greater sport in using a measurably 
light fly-rod, also, chances for losing 
the fish. This is not saying there is no 
place for the casting rod, for there is, 
and I am wedded to its use; simply, for 
those who enjoy running a chance, the 
fly-rod offers untold possibilities. 
always is the fly-rod enthusiast in a 
mood for working with the rather diffi- 
cult wand, and neither are the lures 
designed for use with it always win- 
ners. The successful angler is the one 
who can employ the most diversified 
methods, all else being equal—knowl- 
edge of water, fish-habits, etc., etc. 
There is more to this game than the 
unitiated imagine. 
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Not. 


In selecting a rod, much will depend, 
of course, upon the particular lure, 
more upon the angler’s experience and 
ability. There is no great virtue in 
selecting a rod so light that the owner 
thereof is in imminent danger of a 
smash, though granted that there are 
thrills in employing such tackle. There 
is another side to this light tackle 
question, one not often touched upon. 
Why employ tackle so light that a 
hooked fish will depart, wearing a 
streaming line or gnawing hook? We 
hear a great deal about the virtues of a 
light line, but if the line breaks on a 
hooked fish, what of the fish’s side of 
the question? Perhaps this has noth- 
ing to do with the subject being dis- 
cussed, still, it is thrown in for what- 
ever it is worth. 

As I said a moment ago, there is no 
particular virtue in selecting a rod 
light to the point of danger, though it 
should be light enough to afford neces- 
sary resiliency and action. It should 
not be too resilient, for fly-rod lures 
are a bit heavier than simon-pure flies, 
and the fish—bass and trout—which 


come to them are apt to be large. As_ 


FLY ROD LURES 
for BASS 
and (ROUT 


By O. W. SMITH 


to length I would say approximately 
9 ft., though if the angler has pre- 
dilections of his own he can vary 6 in. 
either way, 8 ft. 6, or 9 ft. 6. The 
weight should be 5 to 5% ounces. I 
doubt the wisdom of going down to 4 
oz., that is, for the average fly-man. 
Remember my assertion regarding the 
lack of virtue in going to too hazard- 
ously light tackle. 


| KNOW there will be many to rise 
up and tell me I am all wrong in my 
conclusions, but remember I am writing 
for the average fisherman, and not for 
the specialist who insists on shaving 
away the ultimate ounce, or for the 
big-fish crank who is never satisfied 
unless he have something like shark 
tackle. I am trying to guide the aver- 
age angler along the highway of safety 
and enjoyment. Remember the rod is 
of utmost importance and should be 
carefully selected, which brings up the 
matter of material. My personal pref- 
erence is for split-bamboo, especially in 
the better grade rods, though I have no 
prejudices against solid wood or steel, 
employing both upon occasion. I hon- 
estly think that where a low-priced rod 
is desired, one will get better service 
from steel than a cheaply made split- 
bamboo. For the latter pay $15.00 and 
as much more as you can, if you want 
finest of action combined with maxi- 
mum of strength. I have never been a 
great advocate of solid wood fly-rods, 
though, as said, I have no prejudice 
against them. Always purchase your 
fly-rod from a maker who has a reputa- 
tion to sustain. Once more, select with 
care, for a good fly-rod, one that “fits” 
you, is not picked up every day. Know 
what you want, what you want it ‘or, 
and how much you are willing to pay, 
then take some reliable dealer ‘nto 
your confidence. So much, in brief, for 
the rod. 

Reel and line are subjects we vill 
dismiss with a paragraph or two <ust 
because we should devote a wile 
chapter to them. I prefer a single 
action reel for use with lures of which 
we are writing, large enough to a'low 
the use of a large “core” of “filler,” 
thus increasing the speed of the winch. 
There is, to my knowledge, no good 
multiplying reel suitable to the needs 
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of the fly-rod user. The off-set handles 
of the regular casting reels preclude 
their use for this sort of work: don’t 
try them even, for you will tangle your 
line around their protruding cranks 
and get mad enough to upset your 
digestion for a week. For those who 
like them, the automatics are wonderful 
for this sort of work, though one needs 
to remember they weigh considerably 
more than the single actions and should 
govern himself accordingly when select- 
ing the rod. The old rule is that the 
reel should weigh once and a half as 
much as the rod, a rule which forms a 
working basis, though I stretch it when 
using automatics. I must confess to a 
tender spot for these auto reels, so 
quick are they on the take up, so in- 
stant in control. With them, the play- 
ing of a goodly bass or trout is a very 
great joy. 


HE regular fily-line should be used, 
your favorite, in the size best 
suited to your rod. Do not undertake 
to handle these “new-fangled” lures 
with an undressed casting line. There 
is nothing which works so well as the 
regular enamelled, either in level or 
tapered, and here you must be gov- 
erned by your own wishes. Some of 
my friends poke all manner of sport 
at me because I use the double tapered, 
but with it I think I get out my lures 
more easily and accurately. Don’t 
know that one can say “naturally,” for 
there is nothing in the skies above or 
the waters below that looks like a 
feather-minnow or bass- 
bug. But then, when it 
comes to that, what nat- 
ural insect in anywise 
resembles the Royal 
Coachman, that widely 
popular trout fly? Fact 
is, a lure doesn’t have to 
look like anything but 
itself in order to take 
fish—when it does. Thir- 
ty yards of line will 
prove amply sufficient 
for this work, as it does 
in regulation fly-fishing. 
There is much that 
might be said upon the 
subjects under discus- 
sion, but I promised to 
confine myself to two 
paragraphs, and have 
done so. 
I hold no brief for any 
lure—and they are many 
—bass-bugs, feather- 
minnows, small plugs, 
artificial insects, etc., 
etc. Practically all are 
manipulated the same 
and therefore may be 
classed as one. I have 
some bass-bugs in pyra- 
lin which have proven 
wonderfully successful, 
though I have not seen 
them on the market of 
late. Generally speaking, 
you will find those made 


of feathers or feather combinations the 
most popular, because they make a 
greater show in the water, though some 
of the fly-rod “plugs” are proving 
great fish winners. Perhaps the color 
combination is not important, but like 
every dyed-in-the-wool angler, I have 
my own favorite tints by which I 
swear; but I am compelled to add that 
my friend in the next boat, with pre- 


dilections for other colors, is just as- 


successful a fish-taker. Much depends 
upon the character of the water and 
sky, as well as time of day. I find 
there are days and waters where and 
when brown is the best color; though 
at some other time it may be that a 
shade of red will prove more taking. 
One should carry several colors, 
whether using small plugs, feather- 
lures or artificial insects; then he will 
be in a position to give the fish what 
they want; anyway, he can amuse him- 
self changing lures. One of the newest 
lures of the type which the maker says 
“looks more like a bug than a bug it- 
self,” is almost irresistible when han- 
dled adroitly. 

Perhaps I have not made the point I 
desired to press home all along, to wit, 
more depends upon the handling of this 
type of the lure than upon the color or 
shape of the lure itself. I say this 
even though wedded to certain contrap- 
tions in certain shades, in which I am 
like the reader. Just the same, the 
man who knows the water, the habits 
of the particular fish sought, and how 
to handle his lures, is going to take 


A buggist’s outfit. 


more fish, even though he has not the 
best shade of color or shape of body, 
than will the man properly outfitted, 
but who is unacquainted with wise 
methods. Too many anglers depend 
upon their lures, their tackle and are 
woefully ignorant when it comes to 
fish-knowledge and skill in handling 
tackle. 


KNOW a man who lives in a mid- 
‘west city of several thousand, and 
probably every tenth man is a devoted 
and more or less expert fisherman. 
This city is very fortunate in location, 
being built around several lakes. Now 
those lakes were once famous fishing 
places, but with the great increase of 
population and anglers, they are 
“fished out.” This man tells me that 
within two weeks after the bass season 
opens, the fish are “scared to death,” 
seek the depths at the first splash of a 
plug. You see the great majority of 
those anglers are devotees of the short 
rod and multiplying reel—great and 
enjoyable implements they are too— 
and get out early and late, slapping 
and banging here and there, without 
much ryhme-and with less reason. I 
have counted forty boats along a single 
weedy shore of one of those lakes. My 
friend waits until the fish are scared 
properly, then he and his wife—also an 
expert angler—set forth, usually early 
in the morning, casting carefully and 
craftily, taking all the time in the 
world, and taking fish. He insists that 
a dozen casts, properly placed, will 
bring a pair of bass even 
on his much-fished water. 
You see, the average 
angler fishes not wisely, 

but too well. 

The secret of success 
in using these fly-rod 
lures lies in understand- 
ing, deliberateness, skill. 
Getaway fromthe 
crowd, if possible, early 
in the morning or at the 
edge of evening. If fish 
are rising, you will have 
no difficulty. “Fish the 
rise,” as our English 
cousins say of the dry- 
fly. Honestly, these 
modern fly-rod lures 
should be fished dry, al- 
most. Select the spot for 
the cast with circum- 
spection, if no fish mani- 
fest their presence, at 
the edge of a weed-bed, 
where the grass hangs 
down from the _ bank, 
close up to a snag, even 
a fence-post will offer 
shelter enough for a 
bronze-back. When the 
lure strikes the surface, 
let it lie quiescent for a 
little while, where the 
fish are “frightened to 
death.” Then with a 
little twitch of the rod- 
(Continued on page 116) 
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Free-Rifle SHOOTING 


Free-Rifle Shooting Is the Most Difficult Form of Rifle Practice 


NDIS 


By C. S. La 


Shooting the free-rifle from the usual form of covered shooting booth. 


FREE rifle in the shooters’ par- 
lance means in practical terms 
“any rifle.’ Specifically, the 
term is used in referring to a high- 
powered target rifle, usually either a 
Bolt or Martini actioned piece fitted 
with a long, heavy barrel, and supple- 
mented with such mechanical extras as 
set triggers, the finest iron sights, a 
palm rest and a Swiss butt. It is the 
ideal high-powered target rifle for the 
“dyed in the wool rifle crank.” Free 
rifle shooting is most popular today in 
Switzerland and certain other portions 
of continental Europe like Sweden, 
Norway, France, Italy and Finland. 
In these sections of the world, rifle 
ranges of great length are practically 
out of the question on account of the 
density of population, the cost of the 
land in proportion to the wealth of the 
average shooter and the extremely 
mountainous nature of the country in 
Switzerland. The European rifleman, 
therefore, has gone at the matter in the 
most logical manner. He shoots over a 
range of moderate length, in this case 
3800 meters, which is 328 yards. He 
shoots at a bull’s eye of large size, so 
that it is easy to see and aim at, and 
fills it full of scoring rings, each of 
which from the outer edge inward is 
about two inches closer to the center 
than the next one.. The whole bull’s 
eye is about one meter or about 39 
inches in diameter and the 10-ring is 
just under 4 inches in diameter. When 
shooting at such a small inner scoring 
circle, it is necessary for both the rifle 
and ammunition to deliver the maxi- 
mum degrée of accuracy; and, for 
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these purposes, the modern free rifle 
and its highly developed ammunition is 
most effective. 

Special super-accurate ammunition 
for the .30-caliber free rifle is manu- 
factured by the various cartridge com- 
panies and by Frankford Arsenal. 
There has been developed a special low 
velocity charge of great accuracy and 
practically unnoticeable recoil. This 
load consists of 36.4 grains of Hercules 
HiVel powder and the 172 grain Boat- 
tail bullet. This charge develops 2,240 
f. s. muzzle velocity in a 28 inch barrel 
with a breech pressure of only 28,000 
lbs. per square inch: It gives average 
groups at 300 meters of just a trifle 
over two inches on the side. Such re- 
markable ammunition enables the 
shooter to score 10s as frequently as 
he can hold them. 

Free rifle matches consist of firing 
from three positions: standing, kneel- 
ing, and prone. The course of firing in 
the International team and individual 
matches and in many other competi- 
tions consists of 40 shots standing, 
which means in strings of 10 each, 40 
kneeling and 40 prone. This is a full 
day’s shooting, because the nervous 
and physical.strain of holding and fir- 
ing a few sighting shots and 120 record 
shots from a 14 or 15 lb. rifle, when it 
is necessary to hold so close as to shoot 
in two minutes of angle or less, is ex- 
hausting. : 

In Switzerland, rifle shooting, which 
to them means in large measure, free 
rifle shooting, and to a certain extent, 
military target shooting, is unquestion- 
ably their national sport. Rifle ranges 


are so close together and the shooting 
is so general throughout the country, 
especially on holidays and over the 
week-end, that one of our International 
Free Rifle team officials recently count- 
ed 21 ranges in operation at one time 
on a Sunday morning during the course 
of a short automobile trip. 

Free rifle shooting is so popular 
among the Swiss that people turn out 
to International matches and the larger 
county competitions in almost the same 
proportion to the population as crowds 
attend big league baseball games in 
this country. Women seem almost as 
much interested as the men and 10- 
year-old boys are as familiar with rifle 
shooting terms as small boys are with 
batting averages and strike-out per- 
centages in this country. Hartmenn, 
Lienhard, Stehli, Zimmerman and other 
well-known Swiss free rifle experts are 
men who are just as well known by 
reputation and name to not only the 
shooters, but to the whole Swiss popu- 
lation, as are Ruth, Hornsby, Cobb and 
Johnson in this country. The President 
of Switzerland almost invariably at- 
tends an International rifle match in 
Switzerland. He is a shooter of re 
nown himself and must be to be elected, 
and the whole countryside turns out to 
see the fun. 


es you imagine such a situ:tion 
existing in this country? As 4 
matter of fact, there was a time when 
the free rifle was quite popular in 
some parts of the United States. Be- 
tween 1875 and 1905, the free rifle 
game, or, as it was then called Schue+ 





This was particularly true around 
i Union Hill, New Jersey, Walnut Hill, 
Massachusetts, and in the neighborhood 
of St. Louis, Cincinnati and other 
shooting centers. Crowds of 10,000 to 
20,000 people, and even more on occa- 
sions, turned out in the horse-drawn 
conveyances of that period to take in 
the Schuetzen fests, which were not 
merely “beer garden parties” as some 
people at present believe, but were 
exactly what the name implies: in other 
words, shooting picnics; for this, in 
practical terms, is what the name 
Schuetzen fests means. This period 
was long before the name of Volstead 
became known throughout the land, and 
it was possible to buy a 5c glass of beer 
and get the real article almost any- 
where in this country. There were 
beors at some of the Schuetzen fects 
just <2 there were beers at practically 


zen rifle shooting was very popular in EN er RO TT oo eres 
‘ many sections of the United States. ; : oF , 
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every other picnic, and just -= there i en as a 
were soft and hard drink stands Sy Sgt. Morris Fisher, world’s champion, 1923, and one of his best prone targets. 
many other p:cnies which were rtn in 
; much the same manner as ice cream 
we booths are operated today. contest between marksmen of recog- elements than if he were standing in a 
ie nized shooting ability. small bare room firing out of an cpen 
 * a open air shooting picnics In certain particulars, however, <docr. 
2 were actually the source of much there is a great similarity; all of the The idea of shooting fom an inel>so6 


outdoor innocent amusement and were firing, either standing, kneeling or firing point and us-ng 2 12 to 16 1). 
the scenes of a great deal of the most prone, is from a covered shooting stand rifle, fitted with set triggers, pal 
expert off-hand rifle shooting. The free or booth. This usually consists of a rests and other extras, may sound 
rifle matches and the International Rifle space large enough to hold two com- rather effeminate and impractical to 




































voting Try-outs are the nearest approach to petitors and the coach. The booths are some sportsmen. But I can assure the 
intry, the old Schuetzen fests and to the laid out in a row along the firing line reader that it is not effeminate nor im- 
r the present day European free rifle compe- and are covered over the top, the back practical to free rifle shooting. 

tional titions available to the American pub- and both ends by heavy canvas. Cheese It is no easy thing to hold close 


ount- lic. They are, of course, held in a_ cloth or canvas is stretched from floor enough and let off a shot from any 
time different manner than the Schuetzen to ceiling, between the booths. This type of firearm to hit a mark as small 


ourse matches of years ago. Competitors go puts each shooter in a small room all ag 4 inches in diameter at 300 meters. 

there with a serious purpose in mind; by himself, so that he is almost com- In fact, the most accurate ammunition 
pular they are firing the highest possible pletely protected from changes in light which has been produced, and these, by 
n out scores. The old Schuetzen fest is no and weather. These shooting booths the way, are cartridges which will 
arger longer a shooting picnic and a pleasant are all open on the front and, conse- shoot twice as accurately as the best 
same way to spend an afternoon, but has quently, the rifleman has the same, but turned out three to five years ago, will 
‘owds become a highly scientific and physical no more, natural protection from the just about group into the 10-ring at 
es in 300 meters. Every change in light, 
st as ee eee. mirage, wind or temperature and also 


1 10- each pronounced change in barometer 
| rifle reading will immediately change the 
with ses position of impact of the groups being 
per- aie fired. When we add to this the fact 
nann, . that it is very difficult for anyone to 
other = aim with iron sights so as to keep his 
s are hes average error within one minute of 
n by 1 ' : ‘ angle per hundred yards, we can 
y the we aes P i ee ae readily comprehend how difficult it is 
D0 pu- eo ; a ea res to make high average scores with any 
) and ae [il r : fire arm on the International target 
— as Ft na ‘ at 300 meters. 
y at- i " " ce 4 , 
*h in XE 4 ea people realize how small a four- 
f re- i inch circle looks at 300 meters. 
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ted, 4 a : You can probably visualize this most 
ut to : a we) ‘ : easily by taking a baseball and putting 
: pi = it on top of a post or somewhere where 

-_ Se es Se u “ . it can easily be seen and pacing off 
ation Ana foie oa 5, Sl i 4 about 200 yards and taking a look at 
\s 8 : ‘ 4 <a 3 : it. You will then know how hard it is 
when eS Be eee ee es Kacey te 4 to hit a four-inch 10-ring at 300 meters. 
r in Lose! RS ee Ree pee me Concrete instances of what has been 
Be- pei a ‘ ‘ear cr is oes . : - accomplished, however, may help to 
rifle bn lll : SM 0S cc aac cca ade elena ee I | cael make this clearer. At the present time 


nue A Swiss handmade rifle which an American rifleman brought home. (Continued on page 115) 
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4 PRIVATE 


Sketches by 
the Author. 


VERY season we see a large 
E. increase of anglers who find a 

corresponding decrease of good 
fishing localities all over the northern 
continent and it is turning many 
thoughtful men in the direction of how 
to solve the problems of enjoying their 
favorite recreation without the ardu- 
ous, expensive and often unproductive 
journeys to wild, unknown regions. 
This, of course, applies more truly to 
elderly men whose activity is not what 
it used to be, but are still able to quiet- 
ly fish from a boat, or meander, dry 
shod, along the edge of a well-kept and 
well-stocked trout pond. 

For many years it has been the 
writer’s keen wish to own a trout brook 
and pond for more intimate study of 
our prime favorite, the native brook 
trout, preferably nearby, in full view 
of his residence, in order that the fish 
might be guarded from intruders, and 
this desire is now gained, in an ideal 
location thirty miles from New York 
City. 

To acquire a desirable location, it is 
necessary to consider many things. 
First and most important is easy ac- 
cess to a city or village for home com- 
forts of food, light and heat, electricity, 
gas and coal. A stream with sufficient 
flow and low temperature in summer, 
for without such you cannot have and 
keep trout. 

There are four desirable situations 
from which to make a choice. First, 
a dammed-up, low meadowland with 
brook flowing through the middle, or 
pools made by ditchings. Second, a 
mountain brook having a pool made 
with a high stone dam. Third, there 
are many disused quarries and sand 
pits invariably fed by ample flow of 
water from deep cold springs. Last of 
all is the brook running through a 
swamp, which is by far the best and 
now to be described. The chief advan- 
tage to make the swamp superior, is 
that the necessary aquatic vegetation 
that breeds trout food is already there, 
which avoids considerable trouble and 
several seasons waiting for natural 
results. You can, of course, do without 
aquatic plant and insect life in feeding 
trout by artificial means with chopped 
beef, liver, or beef’s heart, but the 
advantages of natural food is vastly 
superior for the fish. The next advan- 
tage is that swamp land may be pur- 
chased at very low cost, unless the 
purchaser makes it known to the owner 
of his purpose when he at once doubles 
his price. Most fishing clubs purchase 
a greater area of land than is required 
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EDITOR’S NOTE:—This is Louis 
Rhead’s last manuscript. It was written 
shortly before his death on July 29th, 
1926. 

For many years it had been Mr. 
Rhead’s keen wish to own a _ private 
trout pond where he could make an in- 
timate study of the native brook trout. 
It was with this thought in mind that 
he constructed his now famous trout 
pond on his country estate at Amityville, 
Long Island. 

Believing that others might be in- 
terested in learning of the success of his 
experiment, Mr. Rhead prepared the 
manuscript, “A Private Trout Preserve.” 
We present it herewith to FOREST 
AND STREAM readers. 


in order to get privacy and protection 
from poachers, which, alas, are present 
in every locality. 

Another important matter is to 
choose, if possible, a well-wooded 
swamp, also one that will not freeze to 
any extent in the winter. At a low 
altitude, if the water flow is fairly 
rapid no matter how shallow, it will 
not freeze in the temperate regions. 

The best swamp land for the purpose 
is that which has a solid, level bed of 
clay or sand, with a covering of de- 
cayed leaf mold and black mud which 
must be scraped off in certain parts 
and in other parts left in its natural 
state for aquatic plants and animals 
to breed, and also for trout to lie in 
the warmer temperature of winter cold. 
These varied things are best to be con- 
sidered before the place is selected and 





By 


Louis RHEAD 


TROUT PRESERVE 


finally purchased, to attain perfect suc- 
cess in breeding and growing trout 
either for pleasure or profit. 

After having secured a suitable loca- 
tion, it is wise to proceed carefully to 
plan, make surveys of what is required 
to attain the best possible results. To 
conserve space, it is necessary to lay 
aside mention of your house, bungalow 
or fishing lodge, for each individual 
will prefer his own ideas of that mat- 
ter, but it should be remembered that 
it must be built on high ground where 
the cellar floor is above possible rise of 
flood water. If that is not done, per- 
petual trouble of a serious kind will 
occur every spring and fall to the resi- 
dence. It is essential that the owner, 
or his caretaker, reside upon the 
place the year round. Trout seem to 
men, without conscience or shame, like 
cherry trees to a boy, an irresistable 
magnet. The writer has gone over this 
serious matter of day and night poach- 
ing and netting of trout with many 
owners during a long period, and the 
only remedy is constant watchfulness 
and determined punishment of this 
despicable class of offenders to the 
rights of private property and owner- 
ship. 

If the reader will study the appended 
plan, or diagram, he will perceive nu- 
merous large trees are left in the mid- 
dle of the pond for beauty and shade, 
also the various dams that divide parts 
which are divisions of the brook made 
so to feed the separate pools. These 
divisions are screened to protect young 
trout from being consumed by the large 
mature fish, a necessary precaution 
needed with every species of the Salmo 
family. 


Ronn ING with the inlet (which in 
this case is a two-yard culvert 
under a road) that runs at a rapid 
pace with water eighteen inches deep 
normally, and has a bed of pebbles and 
white sand. At each side are laid dis- 
used railroad ties to make the brook 
six feet wide with the dirt and sand 
scraped up to hold the ties upright and 
vegetation soon begins to grow enough 
to effectually hold the ties in place and 
make them firm and solid at flood time. 
Railroad ties last longer than cement 
and are cheaper, easier to place, and 
impervious to frost. 

We now begin by pulling up and 
cleaning out the swamp bushes and 
thick undergrowth which should be 
done as early in the year as possible, 
and the work continued every fine day 
till the work is completed. There are 
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numerous reasons why a swamp should 
be cleared in winter. It is much easier, 
thick leaves have fallen, aquatic vege- 
tation ‘is entirely absent and the mud 
diggers in high boots work with greater 
vigor. During the entire winter that 
the writer’s pond was dug, all the more 
open ponds were thickly frozen, yet the 
brook and swamp remained free from 
even a thin coating of ice. The brook 
can be about seventy-five feet from the 
culvert when you can begin to clear 
the swamp of bushes for the pond, to 
start working in a semi-circle both 
right and left taking a course accord- 
ing to how the big trees lie for the 
pond’s edge or dam. Nearly all swamp 
bushes, alders, maple, oak, azaleas, 
blueberries, etc., have a growth of roots 
and moss near the water’s surface with 
one long, tough root down in the sand. 


The bushes are so loose as to be easily 
swayed back and forth, which loosens 
the root to come out with a vigorous 
pull and lifted with roots attached to 
be laid flat for a dam foundation rising 
two or more feet above the water level, 
that when filled in with*mud serves a 
similar purpose as the wooden rail tie 
of the brook. This dam foundation is 
continued round the edge of the swamp 
for two to four hundred feet, more or 
less as required till you arrive at the 
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chosen place for outlet, preferably 
where water indicates movement where 
the wooden ties may serve as extra 
weight of dam and spillway. In form- 


ing the outlet of the dam, it is a wise. 


precaution to have a line of two ties, 
one abové another, using the bushes for 
a thick backing to keep them in place. 
When the complete circle back to the 
brook is done, you will have cleared the 
greater part of the swamp from the 
dense growth of bushes to make a pool 
space of three hundred feet wide by 
four hundred feet long. The reason 
why it is best a have a round pond is 
that you have no sharp corners in leak- 
age or extra dam work. At the outlet 
flow an open space of four or even six 
feet should be left to build the wooden 
spillway on each side of the ties. As 
an extra precaution from overflow in 
flood time, it is well to have an extra 
spillway of smaller size located at a 
part you think the water might pos- 
sibly run most heavy. 


FTER the pond is surrounded with 
the laid brushwood branches as 
the foundation, several subdivisions 


can be made to run lengthwise towards 
the outlet with the direction formed by 
the larger trees, the trunks of which 
help considerably to make the branches 
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hold better. The advantages of these 
sectional divisions are threefold—they 
assist in a proper circulation of water; 
they form separate pools which may 
be screened to keep the larger from the 
smaller fish; they make the pond more 
picturesque. Where the brook flows in 
the pond it is made much wider than at 
the culvert inlet, in fact, it is spread 
out into four spillways, all screened 
several inches above the surface level 
of the pool. In other words, the main 
pond, though divided into sections, is 
fed by four different sized spillways, 
each of which has a force of water to 
circulate the entire pond, making rip- 
pling runways that flow between the 
larger division. By that means the 
pond is far more useful and ornamental 
than a single sheet of open water, 
easier for fishing, far better for the 
study of trout, habits and trout food. 
If the swamp contains more of the 
larger trees than is required for shade 
in a fairly large pool, the trees may 
be cut and roots blasted out with dyna- 
mite which will cut out deep holes that 
are favorable for the trout. The work 
is now about half complete when the 
mud digging begins and such work will 
require special tools. As previously 
stated, the white sandy bed is covered 
with mud formed from the decayed 
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leaves two to three feet deep rotted to 
the consistency of the finest flour. 
When uncovered with water, it is easy 
of removal. When soaked under sev- 
eral inches of water, its removal is 
more difficult and it has to be shovelled 


* and scraped several times for satisfac- 


tory cleaning. The large iron excavat- 
ing team drawn shovel would ideal 
for the purpose, but neither horses nor 
tractor would be able to move in the 
slimy substances, so that everything 
must be hand work. Work gradually 
from the centre of each divisional pool 
or runway towards the stacked dam 
branches when the men lift up the mud 
and spread it over to trickle through 
and so fill up till the dam is a solid 
mass two or more feet above the water. 
No tools or shovels are suitable for 
this work, but the difficulty can be over- 
come with the assistance of a local 
blacksmith to fasten iron sides to a 
curved snow shovel (see cut) for lifting 
the mud on the bank, and for scraping 
a tool can be made of a six-pronged 
rake covered with closely woven strong 
wire and iron sides. 


HE mud digging and scraping are 

best done in late February or early 
March before vegetation, animal and 
fish life begin to move from their win- 
ter rest. After the dam branches are 
well covered they should be hard 
pressed, stamped down, then covered 
with several inches of solid hard mud 
to be eventually hardened and baked by 
the sun. Of course, much depends 
upon which kind of weather occurs 
during the construc- 
tion of the pond. 
Frost or snow is 
more favorable for 
work than continued 
heavy rain. It was 
the writer’s happy 
experience to have a 
fair and pleasant 
winter and spring 
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will show their use far better than a 
description. It is important that the 
side post be driven far down in the 
sand to hold solid in flood times. It is 
remarkable how little natural life ap- 
pears in the water. No fish, insects, 
creepers, not a vestige of green vegeta- 
tion is seen till about the last of April, 
and the first sign of life that shows is 
the purple streaked cup of*the skunk 
cabbage; here and there on the bank 
are curved fronds of the ferns just vis- 
ible on the edge of the mud dams. 

Many trout ponds, both clubs and 
private, are maintained and the trout 
fed on artificial food exclusively for 
fishing. Owners have a uatural desire 
to capture their own fish, and invite 
their friends. But these papers are an 
effort to give a higher, broader object, 
in addition to the pleasure of angling. 
The desire is in a modest way, to guide 
the owner in a simple yet scientific 
study of trout habits and their proper 
natural food. 

If, however, you do happen to plant 
trout early in April before the natural 
food is available, it is necessary to give 
them either artificial or natural food. 
Artificial food is either chopped, lean 
beef, liver, or beef’s heart, not in big 
chunks, but about half an inch square 
for the adults, about the size of a pea 
for medium sized fish, and chopped, 
hard boiled eggs for the small fish. It 
is very injurious to feed adults on 
tough gristle, because they cannot di- 
gest it and the gristle stays in the 
stomach till they finally die. Trout 
refuse fat meat of any animal because 











when the work was 
done. Now that the 
mud is cleared out 
and the water ap- 
pears like a natural 
pond, the final work 
of making spillways 
at inlet to stop trout 
from running up 
stream and at the 
outlet to stop them 
from being washed 
down stream begins. This requires 
great care and good judgment. Be not 
too anxious to have deep water. Four 
feet at the dam is quite enough, and 
an average depth of two feet is suffi- 
cient which is ample enough for trout 
in summer or winter in moving water 
like we find in mountain streams con- 
taining wild trout, or hatcheries for 
cultivated trout. Deeper water can be 
dug after the dams have a year’s 
growth of vegetation which packs them 
water tight. In that interval there 
will be much patching up of leaky 
places. The drawing of the spillways 
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they know it to be harmful to them. If 
you can vary the meat diet with garden 
worms, creepers, slugs or any species 
of natural food, it will vastly aid their 
growth and promote a healthy condi- 
tion. Early in spring, fresh-water min- 
nows are not available, but a good sup- 
ply of salt water killies, sand eels, and 
spearing are exceedingly good trout 
food. Even on the warm south shore 
of Long Island, aquatic insect life is 
very scant till the middle of May when, 
after a few fairly hot days, first. the 
white, then the black gnats fly thick 
over the water’s surface. Other insects 
of various species soon get quite thick 
on the water and furnish the best nat- 
ural food, then the beef rations should 
be cut down considerably. The chief 
source of natural food supply of trout is 
aquatic vegetation which now remains 
to be described and it is left to the last 
because of its great importanée and 
interest to the owner and the health 
and rapid growth for the trout. 


HE twofold reason why swamp 

land is more valuable in which to 
construct a trout pond is the uniform 
level bed of sand or clay, also the 
abundance and variety of water plants 
that grow and thrive naturally in it, 
exactly where they are required. Water- 
cress, swamp cabbage, various ferns, 
buttercup or marsh marigold, iris 
plants, different tall grasses, all grow 
in profusion at the edge or in different 
parts. of the water. Weeds start in 
the mud, ascending through the water 
to its surface, spreading out thick in 
all directions and 
make shade and 
cover most desirable 
for trout. Each dif- 
ferent plant or weed 
is the breeding place 
of shrimps, snails, 
beetles, creepers and 
many different in- 
sects and small 
fishes that during 
warm weather fur- 
nish ample supply 
of natural: food for 
a reasonable number 
of trout, both large 
and small. Other 
fish food can be 
planted if not nat- 
ural or present in 
the water. 

Some owners dis- 
like weeds, clearing 
out everything but 
the water, and their 
trout die of disease, 
because of the ex- 
clusive meat diet. It 
is far better to have 
too much than too 
little aquatic vegeta- 
tion; with the form- 
er you can easily 
clear it out if the 
water becomes 
clogged or stagnant. 
(Cont. on page 110) 
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HERE are 
ip two or three 
points about 
cougar hunting on 
Vancouver Island 
which I believe are 
peculiar to this 
form of big game 
hunting. There is 
no close season, no 
limit to your bag, 
and the Provincial 
Government of 
British Columbia 
pays a bounty of 
forty dollars for 
each animal killed. 
These Island 
cougars are big, 
powerful animals, 
standing two to 
two and a half feet 
high, with a length 
from head to tail 
of some six and a 
half feet. The 
average weight is about 175 pounds. It 
has often been said that if they only 
knew their own strength they would be 
one of the most dangerous animals in 
existence. As it is, they are cattle and 
sheep thieves and game murderers, 
killing not only for food, but also from 
a sheer lust of slaughter. They will 
not attack man unless cornered, or with 
young, and even then, only fight in 
their efforts to get away. There are 
one or two recorded instances where 
they have attacked children. They are, 
in short, just giant cats; and if you 
could study the habits of an ordinary 
yellow house cat through a magnifying 
glass, you would have a very complete 
picture and knowledge of the Vancouver 
Island cougar. Their food consists of 
birds and any small animals they can 
catch; but they prey chiefly on the 
Island deer, and during the fall on 
dead and dying salmon that swim up 
the rivers to spawn. And here again 
they are just like the house cat. Put 


a glass howl of gold fish in front of 
your house cat and it will go round and 
round, trying to get the fish in the 
bowl without getting its feet: wet, but, 
eventually, will put its paws into the 


water and claw the fish out. Go down 
to any of the Vancouver Island rivers 
early on a fall morning, and, sooner or 
later, you’ll see Mr. Cougar, right down 
on the water’s edge trying to get his 
breakfast without getting his feet wet, 
and, eventually, you’ll see him put in a 
paw and claw out a wriggling fish. 
Whilst the cougar should not really 
be classed as a fur bearing animal, its 
body being covered with yellow tawny 





Two cougars killed near Parksville, Vancouver Island. 


colored short hair about the same 
length as that of a smooth-haired fox 
terrier, the pelt, mounted with head, 
finds a ready market as a wall decora- 
tion or hearth rug. 

Vancouver Island, being part of a 
submerged mountain range, the dis- 
tricts suitable for farming’ and settle- 
ment are found round the coast, the 
centre or backbone of the Island con- 
sisting of mountain peaks and heavily 
timbered foothills,’ interspersed with 
Alpine valleys, lakes, and glaciers. 
The cutting of timber along the shores 
and back into the foot hills, and the 
building up of farming settlements in 
the valleys round the river mouths is 
gradually driving all game back into 
the wilder centre of the Island, and it 
is there that cougars are chiefly found. 
However, they make forays, singly, or 
in couples, every now and again into 
the farming districts, driven in by 
hunger, or, enticed down by the scent 
of a herd of sheep or calves running 
loose in the bush. 

On the first raid, the cougar will gen- 
erally take one animal, gorge itself to 
repletion, and then go to sleep near the 
remains in the dense bush. If the loss 
is not noted and the big cat killed or 
chased out of the neighborhood, it will 
pick over the remains of its kill the 
next night, and then go back to the 


herd and kill two or more animals, - 


mauling the carcasses, but only drink- 
ing the blood. However, this seldom 
happens these days, for either the 
farmer notices his loss or his dog picks 
up the cat’s scent and gives tongue. 
So soon as this happens, either the 
































farmer and his 
neighbors go after 
the cougar with 
their dogs or if 
there is a recog- 
nized cougar hunt- 
er in the district 
he is notified and 
loses no time in 
coming with his 
hounds. And, by 
the way, success or 
failure depends al- 
most entirely on 
the dogs. There is 
no recognized 
breed, the essential 
qualifications being 
the ability to pick 
up the scent and 
follow it at break- 
neck speed barking 
and yelping all the 
time. While the 
cougar will crouch 
on the ground and 
face one large dog that does not bark 
and will spring on it if it hesitates even 
for a moment, he will not face three or 
more medium-sized or even small yelp- 
ing animals that come rushing in on 
him, but immediately trees and crouches 
there, spitting and hissing just like an 
ordinary house cat when chased by a 
terrier in a back garden. The dogs stay 
underneath yelping and barking and 
trying to spring up to the cat, until the 
hunter arrives and shoots it. Care is 
always taken to kill outright, because 
the dogs seem to work themselves up 
into a mad frenzy and it is impossible 
to restrain them from rushing in on 
the animal as it falls. If it is not dead, 
one lightning flash of its great paws 
and a dog’s head is torn from its body 
or its bowels ripped out. 


ao best cougar dogs are mongrels, 
being indeed animals of 57 varie- 
ties, but generally crosses combining 
the courage of the airedale, the short 
stubby legs of the cocker spaniel, and 
the ear splitting yap of the terrier. 
And here’s an interesting point. While 
the cougar will not stand up to two or 
three dogs as depicted above, he is fond 
of dog meat, and will sneak right up to 
a farm-yard kennel and in a bound 
carry off a terrier or other small dog 
from it. 

How long the dogs could hold a cou- 
gar up a tree is problematical, but 
probably until they lay down silent and 
exhausted, or the cat’s hunger became 
greater than its fear, when it would 
lash itself into a fury and spring down 

(Continued on page 126) 
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Two make a better team than three or 
four. 


INTER; short days, long eve- 

nings, wood fire, pipe smoke, 

reveries. No fishing, hunting 
season closed, too chilly for golf. What 
to do? Let’s speculate on what one 
would prefer to do were he to fall heir 
to a small fortune. It’s good fun. 

No youngster who reads them can 
help being fond of the books on woods- 
loafing written by the late Maurice 
Thompson. “The Witchery of Arch- 
ery,” “In the Woods with the Bow,” 
and “My Winter Garden,” have chang- 
ed for the better the habits of many an 
otherwise wilful boy, teaching him to 
know and love all those things one 
may see in fields and woods if one 
learns how to search for them; the 
names and characteristics of trees and 
shrubs, and of all the woodfolk and 
their habits. Some of us live North in 
the warm season and go South for the 
winter, just as Maurice Thompson did, 
following the birds in their migrations. 
That would seem to be an ideal way to 
live, particularly now, when travel by 
motor car is so easy in-every way. But 
what of the pull of the winter woods? 

To many persons the woods of the 
North have little or no appeal in win- 
ter. Some of us are fond of them at 
other seasons, but regard them as un- 
inviting when streams are frozen and 
snow lies deep everywhere. Others 
would pick the North Woods every 
time. There is much to be said in 
favor of both North and South, but it 
is certain that a snow-shoe journey in 
the deep woods of Maine, the Adiron- 
racks or Canada will give one some- 
thing to look back on through the years 
as a very pleasant experience. And it 
is easy to arrange a hike of this sort. 

One need not take a heavy outfit. If 
he prefers to go with a friend, making 
camp in cabins or leantos, where this 
sort of thing may be arranged in ad- 
vance, then a more or less complete 
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W OODSLOAFING 
"WINTER 


What to Do When the Woods Are 


outfit will be needed, perhaps the ser- 
vices of a guide; but there are less 
troublesome ways to go in. 

Of course one should have a com- 
panion, or make up a little party; but 
here arises another difficulty: two 
people make a better team than three 
or four. Particularly is this true of 
two persons who have chummed to- 
gether on other little journeys—hunt- 
ing, fishing, or just hiking. Each 
knows, and knowing, makes allowances 
for the other’s shortcomings. The good 
qualities hold them together; the others 
—and we all have a few not so good— 
must be winked at. Any day is likely 
to be spiced with mild excitement inci- 
dent to minor mishaps, and peppered 
with a lively, but not necessarily acri- 
monious dispute as to ways and means. 
One comes to know his woods com- 
panions; for discomfort, fatigue, dis- 
appointment, all bring out one’s bad 
points and parade them before his 
friends. A warm meal, dry footwear, 
a comfortable bed—these are the cures, 
and no one is worthy to be called 
woodsloafer if he nurses a grouch over 
night. 

In some States one may build a fire 
in the woods only if he is accompanied 


Full of Snow 


By Perry D. Frazer 


A wind-wrecked spruce tree, denuded of foliage by. starving deer, 


by a licensed guide. A guide is all 
right if the party be large, and when 
the region to be traversed is unknown 
to those going in. Two men, traveling 
light, from one camp to another, need 
no help if they provide themselves with 
accurate maps and a compass, but the 
compass should be a good one, with a 
metal dial. Paper dials go wrong when 
wet—and one is likely to get wet by 
accident any time in the woods. A 
waterproof matchbox of generous size 
may prove a life-saver, and each man 
should have one. 


HAT one wears must be left to 
his own preference, but it should 
be wool. Old clothing is good enough if 
it be loose and roomy. Heavy wool 
breeches, army pattern, are ideal, for 
they extend down to the boot-tops and 
keep calves and ankles warm while pro- 
tecting them from scratches incident to 
picking one’s way through thickets in 
deep snow. They should have the regu- 
lation double seat, for one will sit on 
snow-covered logs at lunchtime, if he 
sits at all. 
Over all-wool underwear put on a 
flannel shirt, and take an extra one in 
the pack, and a spare suit of under- 
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wear and two pairs of thick wool socks, 
wearing the other two pairs. For camp 
and for walking on used roads, a pair 
of ten-inch shoe-pacs or guide shoes, 
made up moccasin style, but with low 
heels studded with nails, are ideal, but 
for snow-shoeing, nothing is more com- 
fortable than smoke-tanned buckskin 
moccasins, thick, soft and warm. Over 
two pairs of socks they must be roomy 
enough so that the toes are free to 
move about at every step. This is the 
best insurance against frost-bite. Take 
an extra pair, and change to dry ones 
at least once a day. On entering a 
camp or going near a fire, brush every 
particle of snow from socks and mocca- 
sins, as otherwise the melting snow will 
soak into moccasins and socks, to freeze 
later on. To repeat, from top to toe, 
have every article of clothing loose. 

Two sweaters, a blanket-lined leather 
jerkin and a loose mackinaw jacket are 
sufficient, and on warm days one or 
more of these may be taken off and 
stowed in the pack. Dress just warm 
enough to be comfortable without per- 
spiring unduly; for if you perspire 
freely in the afternoon, toward night 
every garment will be coated heavily 
on its inner side with hoar frost, if 
the temperature goes down to ten or 
twenty degrees below zero, as it fre- 
quently does in February. 

An ordinary golf cap is not warm 
enough for open, windy stretches. The 
best head-piece is a knitted wool skat- 
ing toque, pulled down over the ears 
and topped by a heavy wool cap. Cross- 
ing open country in a gale will make 
you think your woollens are but tissue 
paper.. A pair of knitted wool gloves 
will be warm enough during the day, 
but mornings and evenings pull over 
them knitted wool mittens. 


OW about snow-shoes? All sorts 

may be found in the city. In 
Maine one pattern may be the favorite, 
in the Adirondacks another. All are 
useful at times, and all are a darned 
nuisance in wet, clinging snow. The 
Algonquin pattern has many advocates, 
and on dry snow it is fine. The bear- 
paw shoe is much used in some places. 
My favorite is similar to the bearpaw, 
but has a short tail. It is shorter than 
the Algonquin, but equally broad, and 
the bows are sturdy. It is used a lot 
by spruce-gummers.and trappers, for 
with it one may get close to tree-trunks, 
and work through underbrush without 
much difficulty. The webbing is heavy 
and strong, and never sags. The foot- 
gear consists of a broad strip of leather, 
the ends of which are laced to fit the 
moccasin-toe rather snugly, and there 
is an adjustable strap to go round the 
heel. This cuff-like strap is attached to 
the heavy twisted webbing back of the 
toe-hole of the snow-shoe by two short 
straps, the ends of which are riveted 
to the foot-piece, so they swivel freely. 
The heel-strap holds; but, if one should 
fall, or break through ice, he can twist 
his foot out of the strap without using 
the hands—and this one must be able 


Six feet of ice and snow on a flow in the Adirondacks. 


to do with any snow-shoe in an emer- 
gency. Never use a strap over the in- 
step. 

More important than the pattern of 
the snow-shoe are the materials and 
workmanship put into it. The bows of 
some snow-shoes are sawed, steamed 
and bent to shape. Their limits of 
strength and elasticity are low; they 
may smash when least expected. 
Frames should be made from field- 
grown white ash, rived, steamed and 
bent very carefully by an expert hand- 
worker. If, in scrambling over a log, 
you slip and fall, with your weight on 
one -snow-shoe, the rived frame will 
give, but not break. Caribou rawhide 
is the thing for webbing. Very good 
webs are made from veal rawhide, but 
this is passed around, not through, the 
bows. Your maker, if he knows his 
business, will guarantee his webbing 
against sagging when wet—the most 
heartbreaking condition snow-shoes can 
get into. 

If you prize your snow-shoes, as you 
will if you use them often, you will 
treat bows and webbing every autumn 
with good boiled linseed oil. This will 
waterproof them and offset wear. Put 
on at least two coats with a brush, with 
a fortnight between coats, to ensure 
thoroughly drying. The leather foot- 
gear should be rubbed with viscol or 
neatsfoot oil. 

For carrying your small outfit, any 
sort of pack will serve, if it be of suit- 
able capacity. The small rucksack is 
handy for going light, and there are 
several styles of packs in larger size. 
The regular pack basket is very roomy 
while light, but it should be provided 
with a waterproof top, else the contents 
will be exposed to snow dropping from 
evergreens when you brush under them. 

If no cooking kit be carried, one 
should take along a large metal cup in 
which snow may be melted over the 


noonday fire, for drinking. Now and 
then a flowing spring may be found, or 
an open space in a brook, but one can- 
not depend on these for drinking water, 
and eating snow is inadvisable. Plain 
chocolate bars, to nibble on, are very 
nice along in the afternoon, when one 
is tired and hungry, they are neither 
heavy nor bulky, and do not freeze. 


OME men prefer coffee, others tea. 

Better than either is the bouillon 
cube. Heat a pot of water, drop in a 
couple of cubes, a pinch of salt and 
pepper, and in a jiffy you have a 
warming, strengthening drink. 

For these snap lunches a tiny cook 
kit, like those carried by the Boy 
Scouts, is ideal. And if the weight 
carried is not a serious objection, half- 
pint tins of beans, soup, and similar 
grub, may be heated quickly. It is not 
a bad plan to take along a loaf of 
bread, cut a hole in one end and put a 
generous slice of butter therein; both 
to be cut as needed. Wrap meat sep- 
arately. The usual put-up lunches are 
unsatisfactory, for they freeze solid, 
and may not readily be thawed at noon. 
Bread in the loaf will not dry out as it 
will after slicing. 

A camera? Of course. There will 
be no end of interesting things to 
photograph, and there are few places 
where more beautiful photographs may 
be made, provided one has the skill and 
patience. Choice as to kind must be 
left to the individual, but a large cam- 
era is not advisable, neither is a very 
small one. The 3%x4% or 34 x5%- 
inch size is excellent. Contact prints 
from the negatives, and enlargements, 
give good results. The lens should 
be an anastigmat, with a speed of 
F6:3, or faster (F4:5) if you prefer. 
With either one use a light yellaw color 
filter, in order to render lights and 


(Continued on page 123) 
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good friend, Charles, phoned: 
“Say,—don’t you want to go 
up and spend a few days with me, in 
God’s country?” 

“Well, that’s quite a good-sized terri- 
tory,—what particular section are you 
talking about?” 

“Cornish—Cornish, Maine. We can 
leave town after dinner and be there at 
9:30 next morning.” 

“What’s the big idea?” 

“Grouse and woodcock,—the woods 
are full of ’em!” 

That settled it, for I had been sus- 
picious, from the start, and had decided 
to go, before the argument was fin- 
ished, could I gain the consent of my 
Social Secretary. 

On the morning of the 6th we pulled 
in to this typical little New England 
village, tucked away in the south- 
eastern foot hills of the White Moun- 
tains and proceeded to shake our duffle 
out of the bags and make ourselves 
comfortable in the clean and hospitable 
inn, with open fire-place ablaze, the 
walls of which added an additional 
charm to the hunter’s eye, a verve to 
his expectancy; decorated as they were 
with unusually excellent pieces of taxi- 
dermy of ruffed grouse with mountain- 
range backgrounds and_land-locked 
salmon leaping from the blue waters 
of Sebago Lake. 

Nick, the Gordon setter, followed us 
up the next day and we were all set. 

There are a lot of dogs in the world, 
and good ones too; and still I wish I 
could introduce Nick to some of you 
readers who love dogs that love to 
hunt: for he is the embodiment of 
nearly everything desirable in a bird- 
dog. Tireless, a wonderful retriever, 
willing, intelligent, obedient to a de- 
gree; he is a canine gentleman and a 
fine companion. 


; O* the evening of October 1st my 


Hunter, the white Llewelyn of Haley, 
our guide, was easier to keep track of 
in the cover, both on account of age 
and coloration, and was somewhat of a 
comfort to me; for “partridge shootin’,” 
always an exacting and strenuous 
phase of sport, seems a little more so 
than it used to be. 

None of the ruffed grouse and wood- 
cock shooting that I have ever indulged 
in could be classified as a cinch, no 
matter how numerous the birds. There 
are too many things to watch out for 
at the same time—one’s footing, the 
branches and brush, the dog and the 
flushing bird. It is quite a trick to 
always be in a position where one can 
handle the gun quickly and effectively. 

Handsome in appearance, clad in 
rich though sombre apparel, aerially 
impressive, the ruffed grouse is a cre- 
ator of thrills and is endowed with 
a prescience equal to that of any of 
our game. He is the feathered red 
corpuscle of the woods and where he 
has learned what men-with-guns are 
out after he has commanded their re- 
spect, both off and on the table, since 
the Pilgrim Fathers first drew a bead 
on him. Even a man who “eats to live” 
can surround this Prince of Broilers 
with a gastronomical halo when he ap- 
pears on the platter, and especially if 
accompanied by a bottle of pre-war 
Burgundy of the right temperature, if 
there be such a jewel left in the safe. 


ROM the standpoint of self-preser- 

_ vation, none of our wild life has 
surpassed him in the ability to adapt 
itself to the oncoming of modernism, 
and yet I cannot endow this gallant, 
hardy bird with the human intelligence, 
sometimes given him, which would 
prompt him to put a tree between him 
and the hunter, as he thunders off in 
an attempt at safety. When I have 





“Gosh darn it! There goes another!” 
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By C, MILTo: 
surprised one of these grouse in the fig 
timber, this effect has always been pro- th 
duced by the trees and not by the game 
which could scarcely go in any direc- by 
tion without getting behind a trunk; To 
except when it occasionally resorts to tw 
that stupid stunt, if it does not see the lot 
man, of treeing to the dog. ro 

The timber was so thick in the wit 
Cornish woods that every one of the str 
ruffs we flushed, except the wounded cor 
ones, towered as quickly as possible t hir 
get over the tops, and away! This hay 
took them into the leaves, far worse vh 
than tree-trunks, and our opportunitie: suc 
came in the form of eight or ten fee’ der 
spaces and fractions of a second,—ye but 


we connected, once in a while. There 
were plenty of them, I have never see! 
more, but their loss ratio from our de- 
predations didn’t run into any large 
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y C. MILTON 
he figures. The fun was that they were 
‘0- there, and we did our best to get ’em! 
ne One bird only was shot in the open 
C- by Charles, while crossing an old tote- 
k; road. The second barrel of the light 
to twenty stopped her and she fell in a 
he lot of rubbish and dead wood by the 
roadside, Nick was there, instanter, 
he with head up. Just one circle and he 
he struck a stanch, crouching point. The 
ec) command, “Dead bird!” didn’t budge 
tc him, even when repeated. He must 
is have held it for two or three minutes, 
Sc vhile we watched with curiosity; then, 
es suddenly, he made a lunge, and we un- 


derstood, for the bird was not yet dead 
but fluttering, when retrieved. 


WE had a fairly open shot, for the 
YY kind of place we were in, at a 
rising, rushing cock-grouse, and from 







the way he acted had reason to believe 
he had been pinked. Following the 
direction I was met by the guide and we 
combed the surroundings. Nick ap- 
peared with that questioning look, 
quickly “made game” and wound up 
with a point, alongside of my leg. 
Again suddenly (it all seems to be 
“suddenly” in grouse shooting) the 
cock made a lop-sided bomb into a 
bunch of the prettiest Christmas trees 
one ever saw and our spontaneous shots 
were useless. He had not been six feet 
from us and we never found him, and 
were very sorry, for he was undoubt- 
edly wounded. 

One bird, of all we put up,—treed; 
and, of course, we got it: but the 
capture was not as easy as it sounds, 
for it fell into the wedge of a three- 
pronged crotch at the very top of an 
enormous pine up which our guide was 
obliged to shin, through a mass of 
rickety, dead limbs: a job he didn’t 
relish and no one could have blamed 
him. 

One of the real sensations we had 
was to see the limp, stricken grouse 
come falling to earth, after the shot 
and after it had disappeared from view 
in the boughs. 

The woodcock—that Will-o’-the-wisp, 
about which there has been more old 
hunter’s lore than any other of the 
feathered tribe can claim; “flight- 
birds,” “here today and gone tomor- 
row,” “the sky-dance,”’ “full-o’-the- 
moon,” “sunny hillsides on snappy 
days,” etce., and who, indeed, cannot 
understand it when he examines one of 
these queer wood-nymphs? The usually 
erect, stumpy tail, the round, symme- 
trical wings and the large, lustrous 
eyes placed high in the head, so the 
naturalists tell us, to allow danger from 
above to be seen more readily while the 
long bill, with its flexible tip, is sub- 
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The ruffed grouse is a creator of thrills. 


merged and probing for food in the soft 
damp soil. 

This wood-snipe has been famous, 
from away back, with the epicures and 
gourmets and the Frenchmen hunt him 
assiduously, in their own style, for they 
are most fond of him. There is good 
authority for the statement that the 
connoisseurs do not allow him to be 
served until he is mellow enough to 
drop from a peg on which he has hung 


‘for an indefinite period. 


Be that as it may, the one charac- 
teristic of this mysterious, uncanny 
phantom of the bogs which gets me is 
its frequent habit of crumbling at the 
shot in an apparent collapse, and all 
the born and educated retrievers in the 
State, with the finest moist and cool 
noses which ever tipped a muzzle, 
can’t find what isn’t there. 

We found them, as usual, mostly in 
the little birches and alders which 
flourish and nestle close together in the 
swales, between the ridges, where the 
brooks babble or trickle, according to 
the season. Here, even more exertion, 
dexterity and alertness are necessary, 
and lucky is the man who can get a 
fair shot without a swat in the nose or 
having his gun-barrels deflected. 


ITHOUT dwelling on the details 

of our efforts it may be of in- 
terest to note that we ran into one en- 
chanted, boggy spot where we estimated 
fourteen cocks, when the fray was 
over. These “timber doodles” lay ex- 
cellently to the dogs and Nick was 
nothing less than an expert in his ele- 
ment. 


With the October aroma of the 


woods, with the. breeze rustling the 
gaudily tinted tree-tops and with the 
sun glinting through the pale yellow 
birch leaves, that inimitable, quaver- 
(Continued on page 126) 
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WILD FOWL WATERS DESTROYED 
BY GOVERNMENT ORDERS 


F the officers of the Biological Survey: of the 
United States have the future of the wild fowl 
of this country seriously at heart they will aban- 

don their campaign for legislation enlarging their 
powers and devote their energies to correcting 
conditions along the coastal regions of Virginia 
and Carolina that are the direct result of their 
own inertia, negligence and lack of foresight. 

There are no greater natural feeding and rest- 
ing grounds for wild fowl in all the world than the 
Albemarle Sound, Currituck Sound and the Back 
Bay region of the Atlantic Sea Board. The soil 
underlying the ponds, bays, inlets and the wide 
stretch of shallow water of this great area is pe- 
culiarly adapted to the growth of wild celery and 
other fresh-water aquatic vegetation upon which 
wild fowl thrive. These waters are naturally pure 
and sweet because they are separated from the 
Atlantic by a narrow ridge that protects them 
from the brine of the ocean and makes of them a 
series of great inland lakes. 

This vast region is the natural winter resort 
of the wild fowl of the great Canadian marshes, 
the lake section, the eastern Mississippi Basin and 
the Atlantic Sea Board. Here they have always 
gathered in the fall and here they have wintered 
year after year, and when they leave in the spring 
it is to make their flight to their breeding grounds 
in the North. 

For generations these waters have been the 
sporting resort of hunters from all over the United 
States. The boarding, the guiding and the enter- 
taining of these men is the means of livelihood for 
hundreds of men,. many of whom have thousands 
of dollars invested in their sporting equipment. 
The returns from these investments have enabled 
them to build schools, educate their children and 
advance their standards of living to the par of 
American civilization. 

The ocean on the East is always threatening to 
break through the narrow barrier that protects 
these fresh waters. At various times it has done 
so, but the earnest citizens of this region, without 
asking for government assistance, have repaired 
these breaks and guarded this barrier as zealously 
the Hollander guards the dikes of the Nether- 
ands. 

On the land side of these great wild fowling 
resorts is the Chesapeake and Albemarle Canal 
owned by the government. It crosses the pen- 
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insular from Deep Creek to Great Bridge. Until 
a recent period it contained a lock that controlled 
the flow of tidal waters. The government, for no 
reason that has ever been given to the conserva- 
tionists of this country, has thrown this lock open. 
They have permitted the salt waters of the Atlan- 
tic Ocean and the Chesapeake Bay to sweep 
through this canal down through North Landing 
River into Albemarle Sound and from there across 
to Currituck Sound and up into Back Bay. Until 
these locks were opened the waters of Currituck 
Sound and Back Bay were fresh and sweet. Aqua- 
tic vegetation grew in abundance and wild fowl 
resorted there by the millions. Since these locks 
were opened and the salt water turned in, aquatic 
vegetation has perished, and the wild fowl that 
formerly resorted there have been driven south, 
to add to the wild fowl congestion in the Gulf of 
Mexico that was already dangerous. 

The land values that had been established ir 
this region have been based upon their sporting 
values. The investments that the guides and pro- 
prietors of sporting resorts had made in this sec- 
tion are legitimate investments. While these men 
have guarded their possessions against the inroads 
of the ocean on one side, the Government has come 
up behind them and released a force that has been 
as destructive to their means of livelihood and as 
unrighteous as would be the flooding by govern- 
ment orders of the corn fields of an Illinois farmer, 
the draining of the lakes of a Wisconsin resort 
keeper, or the burning of the equipment of a dude 
rancher in the mountains of Wyoming. 

-A large group of citizens of this country have 
had their means of livelihood practically ruined 
by the orders of Washington officials whose offices 


are just around the corner from the offices of the’ 


Biological Survey. To correct these conditions 
will not require the passage of new laws, the crea- 
tion of new bureaus, the employment of more men, 
or a raid upon the game funds of the states. It 
simply requires an executive order closing these 
locks and regulating the flow of the tidal waters 
of the Atlantic. This order, by restoring to the 
ducks one of their great natural resting and feed- 
ing grounds, will relieve the congestion in the Gulf 
marshes and do more to conserve the wild fowl 
of this country than all the legislation that the 
Bureau of the Biological Survey, the American 
Game Protective Association and the Audubon 
Society can get through Congress in the natural 
lives of their executive officers. 


ee 


- THE AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE 

ASSOCIATION’S NEW YORK BANQUET 
HE annual banquet of The American Game 
| Protective Association was held in New York 
City last month. It was called to order by 
Dr. Adams of the Massachusetts Game Commis- 
sion who introduced Dr. Pearson, President of 
The Audubon Society, as chairman. Dr. Pearson 
then introduced to the assemblage Mr. Burnha‘n, 
the President of The American Game Protective 
Association; Mr. Reddington, Chief of the Bure:u 
of the Biological Survey; Mr. Gordon, Executive 
Officer of the Izaak Walton League, and a number 
of others. The speaker of the evening was the 
Honorable Peter Norbeck, Senator from South 
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Dakota, who urged the necessity of game refuges 
and public shooting grounds, and strongly advo- 
cated the passage of a bill that would authorize 
the Federal Government to levy a tax on sports- 
men all over the country for the purpose of pur- 
chasing and leasing marsh lands in desirable sec- 
tions. 

The Congressman from Arkansas, Mr. Ragon, 
also delivered a forceful oration in favor of such 
a measure, but qualified his remarks by stating 
that, although he was opposed in general to fur- 
ther extension of Federal authority and the ab- 
sorption by the National Government of powers 
that are now vested in the states, he considered 
this case an exception and was using his influence 
to enact such a measure. 

The meeting, in fact, was a definite announce- 
ment that the bureaucratic powers, which for 
years have been trying to pass the old Federal bill, 
would make another effort to do so and that noth- 
ing would satisfy them but the creation of a blind 
pool of game taxes collected from all of the states 
that they would be authorized to spend when and 
where they deemed it advisable to do so. 
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THE NEW FEDERAL BILL 


FEW days after the New York meeting of 

The American Game Protective Association 

a Federal Game bill was introduced into the 
Senate by Mr. Norbeck, the Senator from South 
Dakota. This bill is entitled Migratory Bird Con- 
servation Act. Its number is Senate-1271. It is 
the same old bill that the Biological Survey and 
a few of their friends have been trying to ride 
through Congress for the past ten years under 
the guise of the Migratory Bird Treaty. We trust 
that every sportsman in the country will give this 
bill a careful reading and then see that his Con- 
gressman and Senator is advised that he disap- 
proves it; and that his Congressman understands 
that it is a pet measure of but a few. 

It is easy to understand the affectionate glances 
cast upon this measure by Game Wardens who 
are out of a job as well as those whose terms will 
soon expire. It is easy to understand the interest 
in this measure by the gentlemen who have marsh 
lands for sale. It is easy to understand the inter- 
est of the Biological Survey in this measure, for 
bureau officials snugly seated in Washington are 
usually more concerned in promoting legislations 
that will extend the powers of their bureau than 
they are in doing the work for which their bureaus 
were created. We can understand the political 
interests in a bill on the part of such able repre- 
sentatives of their constituents, as the Senator 
from South Dakota and the brilliant Congressman 
from Arkansas. They are from states that would 
put very little money into the pool, and they have 
every reason for feeling that they would draw a 
great deal more out of it than they put in. 

We cannot understand, however, and we have 
never had explained to us how, for instance, 
a state like Massachusetts, whose sportsmen are 
fairly well organized, should want to dump any 
part of their game taxes into a blind pool at Wash- 
ington. They certainly have streams and lakes 
and marsh lands in their own state where their 
money can be used to quite as good advaiitage as 


it could be elsewhere, and it would, at least, give 
the men who contribute the funds an opportunity 
to see how their money was being expended. 
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SNOWY PRINTINGS 


HE coming of snow opens the book of nature 

a little more wide than in the time of leafage, 

and man can scrutinize the history of his 
environs. If something happens the event is on 
record for any who care to read. Passers plainly 
register the movements of their presence, and fur- 
tive prowlers cannot haunt the neighborhood with- 
out betraying signs of a stealthy visit. The foot- 
print markings upon the white pages relate of 
residents and visitors among the wild creatures, 
and little they are aware footmarks tell where they 
come from and where they are going and what 
they are doing. 

In some ways winter is a time of concealment, 
and much of interest is hidden from mortal eyes, 
yet at the same time there is a revealing of many 
& precious secret. Wild life which does not hiber- 
nate must eat, therefore hunger compels a wan- 
dering, and every animal out upon a stalk for prey 
must reveal the slightest movement. 

Such hunting becomes a grim business, and he 
who likes to follow these trails will be led into 
thickets and along streams, to fences and stone- 
walls and over winding forest paths. Crossed 
trails may be read as tragedy or comedy, and any 
trail in whatever direction headed is worthy of 
examination and will repay for the time spent 
upon it. They possess one lure—the ending, as 
in any story. The maker may be animal, even 
bird. It may be a close pursuit and a closer escape, 
and it may end in a display of blood strewn upon 
the white satin of the snow. Whatever the end- 
ing, the tale is told in graphic fashion. 


ew 
FOREST WISDOM YET TO COME 


HIS country was settled by Europeans, and it 
might reasonably have been supposed that 
the pioneers would have taken some compre- 

hensive measures to conserve the forests. For- 
estry was in practice in Germany, Switzerland, 
France and Italy. The peoples of these countries 
had already felt the pinch of the European wood 
famine, but that knowledge and experience was 
forgotten, and not until the magnificent forests 
of the thirteen original states were devastated, the 
forest of the Lake States depleted and most of the 
forests of the South gone did we do anything in a 
big way in forest conservation, writes the Syra- 
cuse School of Forestry. 

We did not act until we were forced by appall- 
ing destruction by forest fires in the Adirondacks 
to adequately protect this invaluable asset from 
the threat of being completely wiped out. We will 
not adequately protect our National forests from 
fire until] public opinion, urged by staggering 
losses—if they can be any larger than they have 
been—forces Congress to act. We have already 
suffered forest depletion sufficiently to have bank- 
rupted many nations, and still more depletion must 
come in to force the appropriation of maney for 
proper protection. The reign of wisdom is not 


yet. 
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The SHOVELLER ) warden 


HE sshoveller, or 

spoonbil] as it is 

universally called 
on the Pacific Coast, 
was once found in great 
numbers in the west. 
Everywhere, on ponds, 
sloughs and marshes; 
inland and adjacent to 
the great San Fran- 
cisco Bay system, and 
along the coast, they 
were present in count- 
less thousands. 

There is a warm spot 
in my heart that will 
long be retained by the 
ungainly “spoony.” 

When as a callow 

youth the illusive teal, 

the canny pintail, and 

swift flying deep water 

ducks escaped my un- 

certain aim, the plebian 

spoonbill proved a reli- 

able substitute on the 

sacrificial altar of early 

sporting ambitions. 

The prick of a pellet or 

two that would have 

served merely to accel- 

erate the speed of the 

gamey canvasback was 

sufficient to lead this 

feathered clown to let 

go all holds and flop 

earthward in a manner 

that roused the ecstasy of the youthful 
Nimrod. A mild mannered, amiable, 
confiding duck this—one that Dame 
Nature must have fabricated for this 
very special purpose of encouraging 
the tyro. 

Not a half mile from where I then 
lived was a salt marsh embracing some 
1,200 acres. Sloughs wound through it 
and endless small ponds offered a 
refuge and feeding grounds for wild- 
fowl. There, on a rainy, stormy day 
when the bay was lashed white by a 
southeast gale, I could always depend 
on finding spoonbills. As the rain 
slanted down and the wind blustered, 
they slipped in singly, in pairs, or in 
small flocks, to drop down in fancied 
security among the waving grass or 
rushes. 

On a day like this, taking care to 
approach down wind, I would grab the 
old muzzle-loader firmly and_ with 
pounding heart would slip stealthily to 
the margin of a pond. The surprised 
fowl would often rise almost in my 
face, but thanks to the generous spread 
of the cylinder bored barrels, a well- 
centered: bird was not macerated by the 
charge.cf shot. Or if some particular 
pond drew a steady stream of visitors, 
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(SPATULA CLYPEATA) 


I would hastily construct a blind at an 
advantageous point and crouch low in 
its shelter while the wind skirled over- 
head. Quite soon spoonys would appear 
out of the mist winging their way 
steadily in the teeth of the gale. In 
those days the paucity of ammunition 
rendered a miss more or less of a 
tragedy. And there were plenty of 
misses! But when a conspicuously col- 
ored drake bumped into a scant ounce 
of sixes, or of mixed sixes, “Oh, boy, 
what a grand and glorious feeling” 
developed from his downfall. 

The shoveller, either at rest or in 
flight, lacks much of the grace of other 
wildfowl. Its blocky head and un- 
wieldy bill gives it a top-heavy appear- 
ance. Its neck is short; its body is 
stubby and fluffy feathers lend this last 
a fictitious size. Nevertheless, after all 
is said, the spoonbill remains a real 
sporting proposition, uncouth but with 
a peculiar charm that is all its own. It 
has a quaint individuality that dis- 
tinguishes it from all other varieties. 
You may not actually admire it, but if 
you have learned its ways, its presence 
appeals to you, as does the homely 
visage of a friend in some alien throng. 
“Spectemur agendo,” spake the Roman, 


seeking political favor. 
And if we judge the 
plebian shoveller by his 
actions, he falls not far 
behind his more aristo- 
cratic cousins, for all 
his lack of grace. 
Shovellers vary 
greatly in table quality. 
When feeding among 
inland ponds and lakes 
where a variety and 
abundance of food is 
attainable, they acquire 
a flavor second to no 
waterfowl. Under such 
conditions they are ten- 
der, sweet, plump and 
juicy—a morsel to 
* tempt the epicure. But 
after a month’s sojourn 
on the salt marshes 
and a steady diet of 
crustaceans, they are a 
poor proposition on the 
platter. But why hold 
this against the spoon- 
bill in particular? 
Other ducks, notably 
the lordly canvasback, 
have been known to ac- 
quire a decidedly rank 
flavor when subsisting 
on a third class diet. 
The shoveller (Spa- 
tula clypeata) is known 
by many names, but 
“spoonbill” seems to fit to a nicety in 
the way of a cognomen. The male is 
really a handsome bird, so far as col- 
oration is concerned. Head and upper 
neck are a dark glossy green with violet 
reflections; lower part of neck and 
breast are white; belly and sides, to 
wing coverts, are rich, brownish chest- 
nut; under tail coverts are glossy 
black; sides of rump are distinguished 
by a patch of white; wing coverts are 
blue with green speculum bordered at 
each side with white; shoulder feathers 
white; bill black, very much enlarged 
at end, with extensive series of cross 
ridges on each mandible through which 
water is forced in the process of strain- 
ing food secured by skimming the sur- 
face of the water; lower mandible con- 
siderably narrower than the upper, a 
side view showing a considerable area 
of ridged surface exposed toward its 
base. This peculiar formation of the 
bill is peculiar to the shoveller and 
renders it easily distinguishable. 


A from the enlarged bill, the 
female shoveller greatly resembles 
the female mallard, although, of course, 
she is considerably smaller and pos- 
sesses blue wing coverts, 





Shovellers have a very wide distribu- 
tion, not only in North America, but 
southward through Central America and 
in Asia, Africa, Hawaii and elsewhere. 
On this continent the breeding range 
extends from Mexico to northern 
Alaska and Canada. There is scarcely 
a state in the west that has not its 
quota of breeding shovellers. Seven to 
twelve eggs of a greenish white color 
are laid. The formation of bill peculiar 
to this species does not develop until 
the birds mature, when they may be 
observed swimming with necks extend- 
ed parallel with the water as they 
swing their heads from side to side 
and skim tiny seeds, laver and other 
food on the surface through the medium 
of suction. 

While I have met spoonbills prac- 
tically everywhere in the west, they 
were nowhere so abundant as on the 
great salt marshes adjacent to San 
Francisco Bay. Rarely were they found 
in flocks numbering more than thirty or 
forty, but mostly in pairs or in small 
family groups. Their abundance and 
comparatively small size rendered them 
of little value for marketing when the 
sale of ducks was permitted in Cali- 
fornia, and at that period they rarely 
sold for more than $1.25 per dozen, 
wholesale, in the markets. 


P ERHAPS the scene of greatest 
plentitude was that section of the 
salt marshes lying below the small burg 
of Mt. Eden, some thirty miles south- 
east of San Francisco. Here the spoon- 
bill flocked by uncountable thousands 
to the exclusion of practically all other 
varieties of migratory wildfowl. In 
remote days epochal bags were made 
there—100—150, or more to the gun. 
Later the best grounds were preempted 
by gun clubs or were leased from the 
large salt companies operating evapor- 
ating ponds in that locality. Eventu- 
ally a limit of fifty ducks per day was 
instituted and aroused the indignation 
of many sportsmen, just as the reduc- 
tion to 25 birds per day incensed 
shooters of a later era and the threat- 
ened reduction to 15 affects the Nimrod 
today. 

Apropos sport in the locality men- 
tioned. A Saturday evening of a long 
defunct year found three duck shooters 
assembled at a station while they 
awaited the 6.45 P. M. “Hunters 
Train.” An Irish water spaniel and a 
nondescript retriever accompanied the 
party. Each member of the party was 
laden with a gun and well-weighted 
carry-all bag. Soon the headlight of 
the engine pierced the gloom, and a few 
minutes later we were seeking seats in 
the smoker. Forty other shooters occu- 
pied space there and hearty greetings 
were in order from our many friends. 
It was “Hullo Bill—Charley—Harry— 
Dick—Tom—Herb.” Many names were 
mentioned; good natured badinage 
went the rounds; a flask was passed 
about; the car reeked with tobacco 
smoke so that the light from the two 
ancient kerosene lamps grew dim; the 


growling of dogs emanated from under 
the seats—it was a typical gathering 
of duck shooters of that era, rough 
clad; often rough spoken; in the hey- 
day of manhood—good fellows in the 
main; inveterate shooters, enthusiastic 
over the prospects of sport on the mor- 
row. 


HE train pulled across the long 

bridge and eventually stopped at 
Russells where a number of shooters 
dropped off. Our stop was next and 
when we stepped out of the warm car 
into the misty night air a decided chill 
was noticeable. However, a two mile 
walk along the dykes to our hunting 
cabin left us perspiring and glad to 
put down our accouterments. 

Five-thirty A. M. and a call from 
Tom led Charley and I to pile from 
under the warm blankets and strike the 
cold floor with bare feet. Egad! How 
chilly those flimsy hunting shacks do 
become after a night of it on the dank 
marshes. But with the aid of an injec- 
tion of kerosene that nearly lifted the 
lid off the stove Tom soon had the chill 
off the room and juggled the comesti- 
bles. Ham and eggs, a “stack of 
whites” and a steaming bowl of coffee 
placed us in a cheerful mood. Then 
guns were assembled, shells distributed, 
canteens filled, and with a sack of de- 
coys each, we splashed away toward 
our stations beside the ponds. 

The crescent of moon that had punc- 
tuated the evening sky had long since 
dropped below the western horizon. 
Now, in the utter darkness, billions of 
stars scintillated in the vast dome 
above. Ethics of the seasoned duck 
hunter prohibited the use of a lantern, 
so we stumbled along as we groped our 
way to the checks which would guide 
us to our sunken barrels. Once these 
were located, the rest was easy—just 
like following a string. 

As I approached my station a roar 
of wings indicated the departure of a 
considerable number of ducks. I slid 
into my barrel and unlimbered my com- 
plement of decoys. From a distance 
came the splashing of boots and an 
occasional chesty oath as Tom’s feet 
refused to behave on the slippery dyke. 

At length the blue-black pall that 
clung to the horizon became sicklied 
and a tinge of gray crept slowly across 
the marshlands. The bulk of not far 
distant eastern foothills loomed purple- 
black below the flushing sky and the 
surface of the pond could be distin- 
guished. Dark forms moved across it 
—mudhens, no doubt. “Broom! Broom! 


mine. 


Broom!” A series of reports reverber- 
ated across the marsh—some distant, 
impatient cornsheller was anticipating 
sunrise. 

I flung out my decoys in scattered 
formation. A short weighted cord was 
attached to each. Likewise a strip of 
lead which extended downward from 
the bottom. This done I crawled into 
my shell and loaded the dependable six- 
feen- with a prescription of sevens. 


. Shafts of ruddy light flashed skyward. 


The dark bulk of the eastern hills was 
transformed into a translucent purplish 
blue. The marshes flung off filmy 
wraps and a pearly metallic-like lustre 
transfused the pond’s surface. 

A gun spoke on the pond next to 
Charley was at it! A whirr of 
wings overhead and a bunch of teal 
whizzed by and disappeared in the 
western gloom before I could grasp the 
trusty fusil. Out of the east came a 
dozen speeding forms. In a jiffy they 
were over the end of my pond. They 
swung to one side: then, spotting the 
decoys, they swung back. They circled 
once and with bowed wings slid down 
from a height of thirty yards, coming 
in fast, with a tilting motion and a 
noise like that of ripping cloth. Squat 
bodies, short necks, club like heads. No 
question—these were spoonies. I swung 
on a pied drake—the one-nearest to me 
—and held a bit forward and under. 
At the spitful crack of the nitro he 
folded up and came down end over end. 
Up vaulted the balance of the flock 
with a frenzied beating of wings. I 
picked another gaudy fellow as he 
eclipsed the path of his neighbor. Down 
came the pair, and both stone dead. A 
bit of luck such as sticks close to the 
apron strings of memory. 

Now the shooting commenced in 
earnest. The marshes spewed wild 
life. In every direction guns cracked 
and boomed. High overhead a flock of 
spoonies rushed at top speed. Ethics 
of pond shooting frowned on such 
chances. But recollections of point 
shooting surged through the sconce. 
Overcoming scruples I picked my bird. 
Fifty yards high and straight over. A 
carry through from behind, a lead of 
eight feet and at the crack of the little 
sixteen he folded up like a loose jointed 
rule and struck the surface of the pond 
with a resounding “Whack.” 


SMALL bunch stole in from be- 

hind. The next thing I knew they 
were hovering with outstretched feet 
over the decoys. Too easy. Now a 
single whizzed in, head on. No circling 
—his mind was made up. With bowed 
wings he loomed a picture against the 
red and gold of the eastern ether. The 
ivory bead guided the slim tubes aright. 
The bloodthirsty pellets bit deep and 
with wings outstretched he stopped 
short. 

Flocks and whisps piled in, and near- 
ly all were spoonbill. The marshes 
were alive with them, it seemed. Dozens 
of flocks were in. sight at one and the 

(Continued on page 126) 
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At the FALLS of 
thee WILLAMETTE 


By C.. M. SPEARE 


Right: Two good reasons for quitting. 


Lower: Angling for chinooks below the big falls. 


the Willamette was sheer acci- 
dent. A most delightful accident, 
if you will, but still an accident, for no 
plans whatever had been made for it. 

In all the years that I had lived in 
Portland, only thirteen short miles 
away, it had never been my good luck 
to be able to fish there when the salmon 
were running. The busy season for me 
and the salmon run, invariably coincide, 
with the result that each year it has 
been my fate to be many miles away, 
where the salmon runneth not. Once, 
the first year of my residence in Ore- 
gon, I had been salmon fishing, but 
long since had all hope been lost of 
repeating the performance. 

So faint was its memory that when 
I was scheduled to be near Oregon City 
and the Falls of the Willamette that 
day, the idea of fishing never occurred 
to me. Therefore I traveled to the 
meeting, took my allotted part, and 
started on the return trip, guiltless of 
any designs on the salmon. John, my 
companion, and an ardent fisherman, 
broached the subject casually as we 
came in sight of the falls. 

“Let’s go fishing for awhile,” he sug- 
gested, “it’s not yet four o’clock and we 
can get in a couple of hours before you 
need to go on.” Totally unprepared 
for the occasion as I was, the idea yet 
made a powerful appeal. “I’d do it in 
a minute,” I replied, “except that I’ve 
neither a license for this year nor a 
fishing outfit.” “Those things are both 
easily overcome,” he replied, “you go get 
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‘Tee. fishing trip to the Falls of 


the license—I’ll borrow a rod and tackle 
for you, we’ll rent a boat and go.” 

He did, I did, and we did—just about 
that fast. It was only a few steps to 
the old fashioned court house where 
the County Clerk with the skill born 
of long practice, deftly separated me 
from a five dollar bill in return for a 
combination Oregon hunting and fish- 
ing license, 1927 model. Across the 
street was a furniture store into which 
my friend vanished to re-appear in a 
moment with a salmon outfit. 

A visit to his office for his outfit, a 
walk of two blocks, and we had our 
boat on the water in a scant quarter of 
an hour after the trip was suggested. 

It was an odd situation—fishing for 
as gamey a fish as swims, with build- 
ings lining the stream bank as far as 
we could see. Great paper mills were 
on our right and left as we looked up 
stream and almost overhead the great 
concrete Pacific Highway bridge span- 
ned the river at a drunken angle. I 
say “drunken angle” advisedly for the 
bridge actually runs up hill, one end 
being many feet higher than the other. 

Up stream the water thundered over 
the falls and all about us were boats, 
scores of them after the same game as 
we. The rocky walls of the river rose 
steeply above us—gayly decorated with 
a beautiful stone crop with the unpro- 
nouncable name of Sedum spathuli- 
folium. Its soft gray-green rosettes of 
fat thick leaves were variegated with 
reds and bright green tones in bewilder- 
ing array, for it is a most capricious 


and chameleon-like plant, for all its 
soft loveliness. Sword ferns and maid- 
enhair hung in the crevices and every- 
where blossoming dogwood and the 
bright greens of immature leaves testi- 
fied to spring no less than the presence 
of the salmon. 

Fishing boats from lordly motor 
hoats with sun awnings, down to tiny 
canoes, dotted the river, some trolling 
as we were doing while others were 
anchored in long strings above favorite 
resting holes of the fish, with lines held 
taut by the current. These more lei- 
surely fishermen trusted to the water 
to keep their spinners whirling—the 
while they waited patiently for more 
salmon to move upstream into their 
particular hole. This form of fishing is 
highly successful when the fish are on 
the move—which they decidedly were 
not this day. 


. AY comment and good-natured raz- 
zing passed back and forth along 
the anchored lines from which every 
imaginable kind of tackle hung in the 
water. People from all classes and ill 
places were there with an equal chance, 
for the salmon is not so particular as 
trout about the sort of tackle he goes 
after. In fact, the sporty New Yorker 
whom I met there informed us that 
each year he came west for the salmon 
run, yet with all his bewildering array 
of expensive tackle, he had so far failed 
to land a fish after two days’ trial, 
while a little later we talked with a 
(Continued on page 127) 
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another Great.New Super Elio” ; 
d~ Cylinders / 


a, 


THRILLING miles an hour! 4 cylinders, 

exquisitely balanced, utterly vibrationless! 

Soft flexibility, tornado-like acceleration! 
A new-day motor, product of 5 years of study and 
experiment by Ole Evinrude! A superb power 
plant for fastest racers and finest runabouts! 


Dual ignition! Dual carburetion! An entirely new, 
advanced degree of dependable performance. 
Even with one pair of cylinders cut entirely out 
of firing the Quad will still operate smoothly, still 
deliver surprising power. 


The famous Elto easy instant starting! The Quad starts 
with even less than the famous Elto Quarter-Turn. With 
cylinders charged, a flip of the fly wheel over a 2-inch 
arc starts the Quad! 


Ruggedly built for every service! All Quads (regular 
stock models, muffler equipped, not special racing motors) 
are built to do 35 miles per hour on standard racing hulls— 
and to maintain top speed for long periods, without undue 
wear or strain. Such sturdiness specially adapts it for 
year-in and year-out service on heavy runabouts and fam- 
ily-type speed hulls. 


The Super Elto line now includes a motor for every out- 
board requirement. Complete descriptions of the 4-cylin- 
der Quad, the sensational B Class Speedster and the fa- 
mous Service Twin are in the new catalog, now ready. 
Send for it. Mail the coupon below. 


ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR CO. 
OLE EVINRUDE, President 


Mason Street Dept. 11 Milwaukee 
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Iu writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


The Quad 


35 miles on racing 
hulls, 20-25 on family 
runabouts. Weighs 92 
pounds, 3800 R. P. M. 
39.2 cu. in. piston 
displacement. 





The Speedster 


Factory tests of every 
Speedster before ship- 
ment equal the aver- 
age 1927 official B. 
Class championship 
records! § to 7 horse- 
power. Weighs 60 
pounds, 


ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR CO., 
Mason Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


















The Service Twin 


Dominantly preferred 
for average family 
use. Drives ordinary 
open boats to limit of 
designed speed. 4 
horsepower, weight 
slightly over 50 lbs. 
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Gentlemen: Send me your book fully de- 


It will identify you. 


(Cit is not necessary to fill out the spaces be- 
low, but this information will be appreciated). 

I am interested in outboards for racing []; fast 
runabout use [; 


scribing the complete Super Elto line. 






average family or utility service [. 











Veteran Pipe Smoker 
Riled by Rivals’ 


Long-time Claims 


re : REPOS 
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Has smoked one brand 
of pipe-tobacco 21 years 





Here’s another challenger for the title of 
champion long-time member of the Edge- 
worth Club. He presents a few philo- 
sophical thoughts on the tobacco that 
keeps its friends for over twenty years. 

Mr. Wittridge, however, has smoked at 
least one pipeful of every other brand | 
he has ever heard of just to make sure | 
he has been right in sticking to Edge- 


worth. Read the letter: 


Rutherford, N. J., 
March 9, 1927 
Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 

When I am peacefully smoking my 
pipe and idly turning over the pages 
of my magazine, I sure get some riled 
when suddenly I see where some fellow 
is crowing over the fact that being 
older, and having run into Edgeworth 
sooner than his less fortunate com- 
patriots, he challenges the world as the 
champion long-time member of the 
Edgeworth Club. 

He doesn’t deserve any medals. He 
got his reward in the enjoyment of his 
smoking for the added number of years. 
He was just lucky in starting sooner, 
that’s all. 

However, if you care to delve into 
ancient history, look up when they first 
started to pull down the old Grand 
Central Station in New York*, then 
add at least six months to that, and 
you will arrive at the approximate time 
when I first joined the club. 

In addition I might say that I have 
smoked at least one pipeful of every 
other tobacco I have seen advertised, 
sometimes through necessity, but most 
of the time to prove to myself that I 
have been right in sticking to the old 
blue tin. 

Yours truly, 
H. M. Wittridge 
*April, 1907 


To those who have 
never tried Edge- 
worth, we make this 


offer : 
Let us 


put it to the pipe test. 


If you like the sam- 


ples, you'll like 


Edgeworth wher- 

y,) ever and when- 
yf ever you buy it, 
it never| 
changes in qual- 


for 


ity. 


Write your 


Name and ad- 


dress to Larus & | 
Brother Com- 


pany, 7 S. 21st Street, Richmond, Va. | 


In addition to the various regular 


sizes in which Edgeworth Plug Slice and 


Ready-Rubbed are offered, there is a 


special week-end-size can for 35c that is 
just the thing for outdoor men who love 
their pipes. 

l your radio—tune in on. WRVA, Richmond, 


Va.—the Edgeworth Station. Wave length 
254.1 meters. Frequency 1180 kilocycles 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you may 


|us. As we came down the ridge toward 
| the cabin that afternoon, we passed the 
| tracks of a lone wolf evidently follow- 
ing the trail of a young moose. As the 
| tracks showed mother moose was with 
| the youngster, we didn’t think much of 
the wolf’s chances for a square meal. 
He would have had a much easier time 
with a deer. However, deer are quite 
rare in this country owing to the 
wolves that seem to be growing more 
plentiful, especially further south in 
Algonquin Park where the deer are 
protected from human hunters and 
multiply rapidly. It makes it very 
pleasant for the wolves. 

By four o’clock it was beginning to 
grow dark and from that time until 
nine o’clock we spent the time reading, 
overhauling equipment, or mending 
snow-shoes. As the rifles are always 
hung outside the cabin, at low tempera- 
tures, it is never necessary to clean 
them. They will not rust, as there is 
no moisture in the air. 





NDEED, the lack of moisture in the 
air accounts for the pleasure you 
will find in the North in winter. Twen- 
ty or even thirty below zero with no 
wind seems no colder than ten above 
|on the central Atlantic seaboard. 
Switzerland has long been the Mecca 
of winter sports where for years they 
| have made a regular business of cater- 
|ing to this trade. But it is only in the 
last ten years northern New York and 
New Hampshire have joined Montreal 
and Quebec in extending a winter wel- 
come. But skiing and coasting have 
their limitations. So the fad of follow- 
ing the winter trap line on snow-shoes 
into the fur country with dog team 
transportation is rapidly coming in. 
All across Northern Quebec and On- 
tario, outfitters realize the demand for 
these winter trips and they are prepar- 
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(Continued from page 71) 


ing for the general exodus northward. 
Indeed, so rapidly has been the growth 
of the idea that the Canadian National 
Railways has opened a dude trap liie 
north from Roberval, Quebec, which is 
one night’s ride from Montreal. These 
lines are called the Blanc Bec Trails, 
apparently because the dudes are sup- 
posed to have white and frozen beaks. 
This is possibly in contrast to the red 
noses of the old-timers who have lived 
constantly above the international line 
since July 1st, 1918. Along these trails 
you can see how your wife’s fur coat 
was secured. You will be comfortable 
too as you ride in the dog sled when 
you are tired and each night you will 
sleep in a warm cabin. 

If it is your first-trip north, you will 
probably be more comfortable and have 
less trouble gathering equipment if you 
follow a dude line to begin with where 
everything but clothes is furnished. 
After you have made one trip you will 
know there are but three really im- 
portant items necessary to your com- 
fort. 


HE first is a comfortable bed. A 

sleeping bag, preferably of eider- 
down, is essential. If you use an air 
mattress you must insulate the bag 
from the cold by an extra layer of 
blankets. You must also have ‘he 
proper foot gear or you will be miser- 
able. Oil tanned leather is not good, 
as it freezes and becomes hard and 
brittle. Lumberman’s rubbers with 
leather tops will do, but you must be 
able to get inside with plenty of socks. 
Soft buckskin moccasins are romai'tic 
and hard on the feet if you aren’t used 
to them. But worse than this, if you 
hit slush ice, or cross running streams, 
they are wet instantly, being abou‘ as 
resistant to water as blotting paper. 

(Continued on page 106) 
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The Sportsmen’s Encyclopedia 


VOLUMES ONE AND TWO 
Reference Books Invaluable to the Outdoorsman 


nA nar 


HE purpose of these volumes is to present in handy 

form accurate and comprehensive information on every 

branch of outdoor sport. They are replete with the 

practical experiences of the foremost hunters, anglers, campers, 

canoeists, trappers, explorers, rifle, pistol and shotgun experts, 
dog trainers and breeders. 


5x12) These Books Should Be In Every Sportsman’s Library 
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What You Will Find In The Sportsmen’s Encyclopedia 


VOLUME ONE VOLUME TWO 
. e The secrets of success in han- The history of the bow and arrow, how 
Shotguns, Rifles and Pistols tine the shotgun, the rifle and The Bow and Arrow to make them, hints for accuracy and 
the pistol are clearly set forth and fully explained by cuts and diagrams. The | (efficiency, the various types and makes, modern methods, etc., described by 
ward, peculiarities and habits of wild animals and the flight of various birds are experts. 
described in a manner that will enable the sportsman to become proficient in 


‘owth IR i 
| the field, in the covert or on the marsh. e Still-huntin f 
, Still- g—the phrase itselt — sounds very un- 
Deer Hunting interesting, but it has every thrill the hunter knows. 


OTOTANTANTAVATANT® 





ional 
» line Dogs The management, training and breaking of hounds and beagles, | Following-up, tracking and what not to do by an expert. 
ch is setters, pointers and spaniels. Their care in health and treatment 4 

’ in disease. x 5 ; = 
mee Field Guns proved inde, s’modiied or full choke? “The ieagh 
rails, { Trapping = aint of the guiesedt bag and valuable _ of the barrel, the stock, drop, weight and other dimensions are important points 
en eI sail ints and suggestions in the way of skinning, preserving an covered in this chapter. 
eaks, 

The revolver is the hardest proposition of the 


Angling The most approved methods in the art of fly and bait casting Revolver Shooting qutive Sxtaems temily 40 mote te bon cee 
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shed, SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


will 
im- 24 Issues (a full two years subscription) of FoREST AND STREAM Magazine and both Volumes One and Two 
com- for the special price of $3.00. The regular price of a two years subscription to FOREST AND STREAM is $4.00 
—you save a dollar and in addition receive the two volumes of the Encyclopedia, which will prove interesting, 
informative and well worth the price of the subscription. 
The Encyclopedia has no stated, advertised or sales price and can be procured only in connection with 


the above subscription offer. 
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Sa d | are set forth clearly. A fully illustrated article on the tying ll h h 1 ot ! : 
lived of the most successful trout and bass flies, the grasshopper fly, the horse-hair | ‘% ‘ a an joot a pe "i as it is hard actually to do it. How to s 
| line i fish a 8 many fishing facts that will enable you to attain a complete oe ccdnsiaaenae Sean irection, the grouping of shots and trigger pull [J 
. mastery of the anglers art. ° q 
rails 5 
coat 7 How to find your way in the woods, how to keep from | Wo raf Can you locate proper directions without the aid of familiar 2 
table | Camping getting lost, how to build a comfortable camp, cook whole- ode alt landmarks? Can you make a fire without matches? The S 
some food, make a soft, refreshing bed, build your own equipment, and fashion mechanics of camping, correcting the compass, edible plants, plants as guides s 
when — knife and axe many useful little contrivances that will add to your and hundreds of useful suggestions in this chapter. iS 
will comfort in camp and on the trail. Kg 
° : E re 
: 7 p ; Dog Diseases Diseases of the skin, . mouth, nose, ears and throat, RK 
“il Boats and Boating The practical side of boating and canoeing. g ; ; their symptoms and diagnosis are covered in expert man- % 
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221 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
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ERMATH 


Here Is Your 
Ideal Boat Engine 


It is extremely important to keep the 
feet dry and warm. Everything con- 
sidered, you will find a pair of ordinary 
goloshes best for all purposes. In these 
you will wear three pair of heavy 
woolen socks with heavy lumberman’s 
socks that come to the knee and have 
a tape to hold them up. You will find 
the goloshes you wear at home over 
your shoes will be abeut the right size. 
Even some of the guides are coming to 
appreciate the value of this foot gear 
for winter. 

The third essential is the parka. 
This is nothing more than an old-fash- 
ioned night shirt. As its only purpose 
is to keep the wind out, it is made of 
light weight duck or drill, unlined. 
Usually it has a hood which is useful 
on a windy day and essential when 
you are going to have your picture 
taken. The parka should be knee 
length. You may also wear a pair of 
drill trousers over the woolens. If, 
however, you can’t find this combina- 
tion, wear one piece overalls of closely 
woven cotton material. They do very 
well as a substitute.’ For the rest, you 
will wear a cap that pulls down over 
the ears, woolen mittens with leather 
mittens outside that you will attach to 
your sleeves by. a string so that you 
won’t have to worry about them when 
you take them off. Trousers of heavy 
woolen or mackinaw, heavy under- 
clothes, flannel shirt and mackinaw 
shirt over this will keep you warm at 
any temperature providing you keep 
the wind out with the drill clothing 
outside. We particularly needed the 
parka when we were traveling on the 
lakes or fishing through the ice where 
the wind has a clear sweep in the open. 
In the close cover of the bush in the 
spruce country you rarely feel the wind. 

It was in the spruce country we 
traveled one day on our way to Half 
Moon Lake up on the Height of Land, 
where the year before there had been 
hundreds of rabbits in every patch of 
swamp. Now, however, we saw not 
more than a dozen tracks in a day’s 
tramp. The plague that kills off the 
snow-shoe hare every seven years had 
hit the country and done its work thor- 
oughly. However, we passed many fox 
trails and several times we saw where 
mink and fisher had crossed, nosing 
into every hole, here and there digging 
in search of mice. It was a glorious 
day, thirty below zero, but with no 
wind and, moving along on snow-shoes 
through the spruce, we would never 
have noticed the thermometer were it 
not for the fact that our little moving 












Simple to operate—nothing 
to get out of order — 
surprisingly economical. 
Rugged construction — 
built of quality materials. 
Each Kermath is a beau- 
tiful clean cut piece of 
modern engineering. 
Thousands of satisfied 
users. If you want the 
last word: in an up-to- 
date marine motor, get 
the facts about the 
famous Kermath. Write 
for catalog. 


3 to 150 H.P. $135 to $2300 
KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5898 Commonwealth Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 


90 King St., Ww. 
Toronto, Ontario 
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Outboard 
Boats:-Canoes 


The last word in construction and safety. 

Graceful, light, speedy. Built to stand the 

gaff. Outstanding values. Fitted for Camp 

needs—vacation and Fishing trips, 
Write for illustrated Catalog 


E. M. White & Co., 160 White St., Old Town, Me, 



















cess in bagging a meal for each, rather 
than by a desire to kill all we could in 
one day. It was eleven o’clock. A 
hike back to the car, a ride over the 
hills a mile and a half, passing a few 
other hunters, and then we stopped 
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picture camera froze up and refused 
to operate. 

When we arrived at the cabin that 
afternoon, we found three sled loads of 
fur standing before the cabin and 
strange dogs chained in the spruces. 

“It’s Shorty’s outfit,” said Philippe. 
“He’s been up collecting the fur. I 
think he might come this way vretty 
soon.” 


NSIDE the cabin we found Shorty 
sitting by the stove, He is heavy 

and thick, with the torso of a rain 
barrel and legs like spruce stumps. As 
we entered, he was writing in the little 
pocket note book in which he carries 
the Indian’s accounts. In this, each 
individual or head of a family has a 
page. The Indians are always in debt 
to Shorty, some of the accounts run- 
ning up to two thousand dollars debit 
balance for supplies and cash advanced 
against the following year’s catch. The 
modern Indian knows very well how to 
make money, but he has never learned 
to hang on to it after he has it. And 
in this Quebec country the paddling, 
birch-bark canoe variety of Indian is 
no more. Now they must have out- 
board motors. They dress their wives 
in the same scarlet cloth used by officers 
of British regiments for their best uni- 
forms. It costs the Indian ten dollars 
per yard. When he buys a flashlight, 
he uses it until the battery is exhaust- 
ed, then throws it away, and buys a 
new one. So it is not difficult for 
Shorty to keep a debit balance in each 
account. But these accounts also make 
it necessary for him to make frequent 
and unannounced trips to the trapping 
grounds during the winter, gathering 
in the fur. This keeps the Indian from 
selling to someone else for cash, with a 
large debit against him on Shorty’s 
books. As a debt is uncollectible by 
law from an Indian, it’s just as well to 
keep in touch with him. 

That evening after supper, when 
Shorty had finished writing in the book, 
Philippe asked: 

“How much you get this trip, 
Shorty?” 

“About nine thousand dollars is wha! 
it costs me,” said Shorty, “more than 
200 red and cross fox and seven silvers, 
besides marten; black cat, lynx, wolf 
and mink.” By ‘black cat’ Shorty 
meant fisher. “But you have to pay 
high now.” Then he added, “Why—in 
the old days——” 

But long before he had finished that 
night, we were all asleep. 


Brushpiles and Cottontails 


(Continued from page 73) 


beside a stump-dotted pasture, filled 
with a copious scattering of buck brush 
and tree trimmings, heaped high in 
piles. Surely, we thought, there’s 4 
bunny or two hiding around here; and 
we were not disappointed. 
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Starting at one corner, we spread 
out in fan formation, kicking the brush 
now and then, and keeping an eye on 
the dog. Where there are many ob- 
structions one has to shoot quick, or 
the quarry will zig-zag out of sight 
behind a stump or brushpile. I heard 
Dave make a shuffle with his feet, and 
looked in time to see him bring the 
gun to the shoulder, aim quick, and 
then—lower it. The devilish bunny 
was out of sight. We soon came to a 
more open place, and there succeeded 
in scaring up three in quick succession; 
one outwitted us, the other two were 
added to the bag. 

All told we had an unlucky number 
of bunnies in the game sack, but com- 
pletely satisfied, we turned to the car 
and started home while the sun was at 
zenith. We unbuttoned our coats long 
enough to cool off. All of us were 
warmed to that pitch where conversa- 
tion on the morning’s luck flows freely. 
Once in a while a muffled boom told us 
of others who were out in the snow, 
filling their lungs with the invigorating 
germ-free atmosphere, and mushing 
over the spotless white carpet that 
makes rabbit hunting a joy forever. 

Three happy dispositions broke out 
into three broad smiles, as we drove 
home, and the dog followed suit, with 
his red tongue hanging limply from his 
salivating mouth, and with his spar- 
kling brown eyes telling us in dog lan- 
guage, 

“I’m happy too.” 


A single lying low. 


Through Golden Quail 


Country 
(Continued from page 77) 

Eagerly both men walked up, but the 
bird was wild and flushed ahead of 
time. Lou’s gun flamed, and the pat- 
tern was just right at that distance to 
- perfectly. The bird crumpled and 
ell. 

“Ah,” growled Charlie, “that was 
luck, that bird must have been looking 
for trouble.” 

Then our dogs found another bird 
and pointed. We advanced and out 
boomed the big fellow. I swung, saw 
the fleeting blur of the flying target 
and fired. The bird fell sharp. 

“Good, one for you, old chap!” gen- 
erously granted my host. 

And so the morning passed along. 
Breaking up a covey here and there, 
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Giving Wings to Water Travel 


The NEW Giant Twin 


Imagine, if you can, an outboard 
motor which is a complete power 
plant in itselfi—with magneto, car- 
buretorand all advanced outboard 
refinements—with a piston dis- 
placement of 49 cubic inches— 
developing 25 horsepower —de- 
livering amazing speeds —and 
weighing only 120 pounds! Im- 
agine it if you can. 

Write for detailed information on 
the specifications and possibilities 
of the New Giant Twin or ask 
any Johnson dealer. Price $275 


The Light Single 
World’s lightest weight out- 
board—26pounds. Price $115 
The Light Twin 
World’s record Class A out- 
board—15.32 m. p. h. Weight 
37 pounds, Price $140 
The Standard Twin 


World’s record Class B out- 
board—26.36 m. p. h. Weight 
55 pounds, Price $165 


The Big Twin 
World’s record Class C out- 
board—32.323 m. p.h. Weight 
85 pounds. Price $210 
Standard, Big and Giant Twin 


tracing models at slightly higher 
brices. 


Dhe New 
Giant Dwin 


. 


The day of the oar is past. Crawling craft of 
yesteryear are animated boats today. Johnson has 
given wings to water travel. 


Development of the Johnson motor has been a 
succession of sensational achievements. Never 
has a year gone by but Johnson has made some 
far-reaching improvement in its original fine 
motor. This year is no. exception. 


The 1928 Johnsons develop 35% more power than before. 
They are quieter in operation. They have Lynite pistons and 
steel connecting rods. The, have an improved magneto with 
hotter spark giving utmost ease in starting. 


You will experience a new thrill in the silken-smooth power 
developed at high speeds in the 1928 Johnson models. They 
shatter all previous conceptions of outboard performance— 
adding another to the impressive list of reasons why more than 
half the outboard motors sold are Johnsons. 


Write for our New Catalog! 


JOHNSON MOTOR CO.,1553 Pershing Rd., Waukegan, Ill. 


Export Division: 75 West St. | Canadian: Peterborough Canoe Co, 
New York, N. Y., U. S. A. Peterborough, Ontario, Canada 
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SMASHED 


BY THE NEW LOCKWOOD MOTORS, 


e Ace Anew and Mahtes Lockwood pve 
with an official speed record 
of 27.163 miles per hour, eanceeding the 
previous Class A record by 72 per cent 
and breaking the world Fecoed of 
Motors of the 
i. next higher A larger Lock- 
wood Twin devel- 
oping more than 10 
P., and with an official 
speed record of 33.543 miles 
per hour. Thus smashing, not 
only all previous Class B ae 
} but surpassing the record of all 
tors of even the largest class. 


The Popular Model T 
fs continued—reduced in price. 


? Lockwood Motors | 


y/ 

Y/ —for 1928, embody many exclusive patented fea- 
Y tures. Never before has there been offered such 
harmonious combination of Great Power, Cor- 
rect Stream Line, Gear Ratio and Design. The 
result is a new- found Power and amazing Per- 

f formance with STAMINA 
Write for the Lockwood Catalog (49) 
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from a lamp-post 


and it’s so dark that a Sene- 
galese looks like an Albino, 
that’s when you need a good 
flashlight to blaze a trail of 
safety. Every outdoors man 
and woman needs one, as a 
matter of fact. 

Get a flashlight, by all 
means, and keep it “loaded 
for bear” with power-packed 
Eveready Batteries. Be sure 
they’re Eveready and you'll 
be sure of bright, white light 
when you press the button. 
The battery DOES make a 
difference. Buy the best and 
you take no chances. 

The flashlight habit is a 
healthy one. It’s a step in the 
LIGHT direction! 


SAVE $3 TO $5 


-_ DIRECT FROM MAKER 
e@ pay postage on every ps 
cee All models and 
sizes. Every pair guaran- 
teed. Men’s sizes, $6.80 to 
$6:i0' to 97-80. Children's ———— 
sizes, $4. 70 to $6.80. said Send for FREE Catalogue 
AMERICAN SNOW SHOE CO., Inc. 
Walter F. Tubbs, Pres., Dept. F, North Adams, Mass. 
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possibly bagging half a dozen singles, 
then on to another fresh flock. Noon 
found us on the upper slopes of the 
farm. Below us were the brown weed 
fields—misty blurs in the notches of 
the hills. Golden, billowing groves of 
‘upland maple, and fresh, sweetly rip- 
| ened beech glowed in the draws and 
| along the stony sides of the steeper 
slopes. The dogs were now tired, a little 
clump of maples and some rich, sweet 
shade invited us to stop and eat lunch. 
The dogs drew near expectantly. 

“Tt’s not the birds so much, it’s the 
idea of being out here with you boys 
and these good old dogs—that’s what I 
like about it all,” sighed the Judge as 





he lay back amid a blue cloud of pipe 


smoke. 

“We’ve only bagged about a dozen 
birds all told this morning,” computed 
Charlie. 

“Yes, and that’s more than we'll get 
this evening—for I feel I’d like to loaf 
out on the front stoop of the store.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

But Lou, who had always been the 
matter-of-fact one of the party, only 
turned away to pull some burs from 
his young blue Belton pup. I knew, 
though, why he wanted to spend the 
twilight on the steps of the store. He 
wanted to hear the quail call their 
stragglers in again through the soft 
dusk. 


Our camp on the Bayano River. 


Panama—Gameland’s Paradise 


(Continued from page 82) 


much needed rest before making the 
sea journey of thirty-five miles along 
the coast. The water is quite choppy, 
except during the early hours of the 
morning. After a short delay with the 
engine, we were off. The sea trip was 
delightful. It was calm and there was 
alate moon. This added beauty to the 
scene. We were all so happy and gay, 
with the thoughts of a week of pleasure 
in store for us. We sighted the mouth 
of the Bayano just as day was break- 
ing, and amidst the vanguard of cor- 
morant, flying from their roosting 
grounds in the salt marshes inland, we 
were at the mouth of the river. 

There a wondrous sight greets the 
eye upon entering the mouth of that 
river, especially in the early hours of 
the morning. Flanked on each side of 
its broad body is a dense mangrove 
swamp, tall, beautiful and green. Its 
twisted roots in a tangled mass, make 
it almost impossible to penetrate, with 
an occasional patch of water lilies at 
its feet, trying to keep its flower above 
the water. While perched upon its 
stubby limbs, here and there may be 
seen pink-billed curlew, sand-piper, and 
snipe, awaiting the outgoing tide. Now 
and then we see a giant lizard (igu- 
ana), head erect and motionless, its 
green body contrasting with the tangled 
roots, overhead. Thousands of birds 
are on the wing, bound for their morn- 
ing meal at sea. Boatswain birds soar 


high and graceful like an eagle. Cor- 
morant by the thousands fly past in 
columns like duck. Blue and white 
heron and egret skirt along the bank 
for food. Plover, with snow white and 
black plumage, emit kill-deer calls from 
the sandy shore at the mouth of the 
river. Twenty other different species, 
that I am not familiar with, are all 
bound for somewhere making muck 
noise. 


HE river itself is alive with fish, 

leaping and flopping about, and 
you begin to yearn for a chance to try 
your luck. But the most interesting 
thing just now is looking for crocodile. 
Every log is watched with suspicion 
that it may turn out to be a “Gator.” 
We saw five or six on our trip up the 
river. But I may say that I have made 
two other trips up the Bayano, and on 
the last, in company with Captain 
Brenser of the U. S. S. Shawmut, we 
encountered at least two hundred croco- 
dile within a mile. This was probably 
due to the low tide, at that time. On 
the other trips we came and went on 
high tide. We shot a number of them 
and took a large one back to the ship 
with us. When it was taken aboard I 
measured it. The full length was thir- 
teen feet and a half. Length from 
nose to neck, two feet four inches. Its 
calculated weight, six hundred pounds. 
It is said that they will not attack a 
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I am not interesting in making the 
experiment. 

There is a crocodile in Panama that 
will attack a man, as the scars on Mr. 
Dunn’s leg will attest. He was duck 
hunting in the marshes. A short dis- 
tance from where we saw them he was 
attacked from the rear by a crocodile. 
The fact that the reptile took hold of 
his leg lengthwise, instead of around 
it, and the coolness and quick shooting 
on the part of Mr. Dunn probably 
saved him from the loss of his leg at 
least. 

After a delay due to the tide, we 
finally arrived at our camping grounds 
up the Rio Tigre, a small river empty- 
ing into the Bayano some ten miles 
from its mouth. We pitched camp 
along the bank of the Tigre, amid a 
scene of tropic splendor. Late that 
evening, and without delay, we enjoyed 
a good supper, which we were badly in 
need of, after such a long stay in the 
launch. Hardly had we finished our 
meal when we were paid a visit by a 
fair sized monkey, who amused us in 
the tree tops over our camp for some 
time, until the glare of a flashlight 
frightened him away. We turned in 
about ten o’clock and had hardly got 
settled in bed when the most unearthly 
noise aroused us. It sounded like all 
the different noises of the jungles put 
together. It was only a big howling 
monkey. The next day I had the plea- 
sure of seeing two at some distance, but 
too far to get a picture of them. These 
monkeys take a great delight in vocal 
concerts and their voices can be dis- 
tinguished for two or three miles. 

We arose early the next morning and 
were finished with our morning meal 
by daylight. Five minutes later we 
were in the jungle. Mr. Dunn and I 
went together and Mr. Bogg and Cone 
trailed off together. Mrs. Dunn elected 
to stay in camp and fish. The birth of 
this new day in the tropics was a won- 
drous sight, and to watch the awaken- 
ing of the jungle on a clear morning 
was a great pleasure. A hundred dif- 
ferent voices greeted us with the morn- 
ing sun, and birds of every size and 
color flew here and there in search of 
their morning meal. Parakeets in flocks 
of a hundred or more flew from tree to 
tree, making much noise and chatter. 
Parrots in pairs flew just above the 
trees in a straight line, screeching at 
every ten feet. Gorgeously colored 
butterflies flitted about, some of them 
as large as a saucer, while along the 
bank of the Tigre, egret, heron, crane 
and curlew fed on the muddy bank. 


We crossed a large savannah (grassy 
Plain), and entered the big woods. I 
should like to mention at this time that 
we were on this trip solely for the 
Pleasure of camping and enjoying the 
outdoor life and not to see how much 
game we could slaughter. We had no 
method of preserving any game and no 
desire to take more than what we need- 
ed to supply our immediate wants. 
Mr. Dunn and I had:a great time that 
day. We had hardly entered the woods 
When I ran into two large Pardisse 
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ave Verylast 


Speediest craft of their size. 30 
miles per hour and more. Made in 
two sizes—12 ft. hydroplane and 14 
ft. step-plane. Permanently water- 
proof. Beautifully finished. Safe. 
Strong. Light in weight. Enjoy 
the sport of speed boat racing. Own 
an Acme and wih. Prices surpris- 
ingly low. Write today for latest 
literature. Learn all about the 
. wonderful new watertight airplane 
bottom and other special Acme 
features. Boat builders since 1890. 


‘ACME BOAT COMPANY, 28 Gay St., Miamisburg, Ohio 
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You'll get to the big 
ones sooner in this 
motor-driven canoe 
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You won’t lose any time getting there when you 
go fishing in this ‘Old Town” square-stern canoe. 
Equipped with an outboard motor, this craft will 
*cut through the water at a remarkable rate of 
speed. 

The “Old Town” square-stern is wonderfully 
sturdy and durable too. Built to carry heavy 
loads. Made with or without sponsons. 

New catalog gives prices and complete infor- 
mation about all models, including paddling and 
sailing canoes, square-stern canoes, dinghies, etc. 
Also et, seaworthy boats for outboard motors— 
racing step-planes, baby buzz hydroplanes, etc. 
Write for free copy today. Orp Town CANOE 
Co., 882 Fourth Street, Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes” 


the World TALOG 
en UAVS FREE. 


The Best that skill and experience can 
produce—at real money-saving prices. 
Prompt shipmentfrom factories to you. 


$48.00and up F 
\ The very fastest racing models and a complete line 
of real fast, safe and sea-worthy boats. 


Improved models. Safe and seaworthy. Strong and 
durable. Easy to row and handle with oars. 

$48.00 

and up 


Three models and four lengths to choose from. In- 
cluding non-sinkable sponson canoes. 


Long 

20, 25 and 30 miles an hour. 

CATALOG FREE—SAVE MONEY— ORDER BY MAIL 
Please state the kind of boatyou are interested in (22) 
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Outdoorsman’s Handbook 
Edited by H. S. Watson and P. A. Curtis, }r. 

A book of useful facts and 
figures on the technology of the 
outdoors for the hunter, angler 
and wilderness traveler. It has 
been the editors’ aim to have each | 
paragraph initialed by some well- 
known authority on the subject 
treated. 

Illustrated. Cloth $1.50 
Book Department 
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UYa newCaille Racerand know 
the fullest joy of outboard mo- 
toring—be out ahead in every race 
with the motor that has set up a 
record of 33.08 M.P.H. Caille spe- 
cial features include new cooling 
principle, 2-gal. gas tank, muffler 
for silent operation, greater speed 
through enlarged 
engine ports and 
a increased carbu- 
=\ retor intake area. 
Brake tests over 
9H.P. Buy 
. the best and 
speediest. The 
Caille difference 

will amaze you. 
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(the spelling is phonetic). I missed 
both. Later Mr. Dunn killed one and 
I had the pleasure of examining it. 
They are a fine large bird, as big as a 
guinea-hen, their head is also like a 
guinea’s and their feathers are some- 
what like a doe’s. They are easily 
hunted, will not flush until one is upon 
them, and then they get up just like a 
pheasant. When cooked their meat is 
like chicken breast, very sweet and 
tender. It is a mystery how they sur- 
vive. They live and nest upon the 
ground, and at night emit a shrill, 
sharp call to their mates. It would 
seem that every prowling animal and 
preying owl would be attracted to them, 
but they are the most numerous of all 
the game birds in the interior. 

We lingered in the woods until the 
noon sun drove us out. On our return 
I killed a nice agouti of about ten 
pounds. When we returned we found 
that Mr. Bogg and Mr. Cone had re- 
turned, and hanging on a limb was a 
fine big, black turkey or parvon as they 
are called down here, and two large 
pardisse. 5 

To cap the day’s sport, Mrs. Dunn 
returned to camp with a nice mess of 
fish. It is needless to say that we 
enjoyed a delightful meal with a vari- 
ety of meat fit for a king. We spent 
the rest of the afternoon in relating our 
adventures. That was our first day’s 
hunt on the Rio Tigre and each suc- 
ceeding day was much the same. In 
turn, we had the pleasure of bringing 
down a turkey and several pardisse, 
and numerous small game such as 
squirrel, dove, pigeon, and native quail. 







Cabins 


AND 


Cottages 


How to Build 


and 


Furnish Them 


By WILLIAM S. WICKS 














(Eighth Edition) 





HE turkey hunter in Panama has 
an easy time compared with the 
hunters of that game in the States. So 
numerous are turkey in the interior 
that it is only necessary to stroll along 
the dry creek beds in the early morn- 
ing, making as little noise as possible. 
They are a much prettier bird than the 
States’ turkey and are taller, having a 
more stately walk, but are not as heavy 
and, I think, not as intelligent. Their 


The most popular book 
on the subject ever writ- 
ten. Full explanations 
how to build cabins of all 
sizes with directions and 
numerous illustrations. 
Everything from a shack 
to the most pretentious 
Adirondack structure is 
included. Pictures and 
plans of fireplaces; how 
to build chimneys; rustic 
stairways, etc. 















Shy trout want hiding places from their 
enemies, especially birds. Skunk cab- 
bage and lily plants should be left in 
many parts of the open water, and you 
can plant a wide variety of wild flowers, 
bulbs, grasses and weeds to grow on 
the edge of the dam: each and every 
one have some use to make trout feel 
as much at home as in their natural 
wild state. In addition to that, for 
ornamental and beautifying purposes, 
it produces an everchanging beauty and 
delight to the eye. 
















134 pp. (43 full-page 
illustrations and 57 fig- 
ures). Bound in cloth. 
9x6”. 









Price $2 postpaid. 













The larger sized swamp trees, especi- 
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A Private Trout Preserve 


: (Continued from page 92) 


Book Department 7. divisional dams not only serve 

ano a good purpose in separating each 

FoR STREAM size of trout, but, if planted for walks. 
221 West 57th St. New York, N.¥, ||| With little bridges across the water, are 
an aid to the owner in casting the fly. 
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plumage may be either jet black with 
a little white under the wings and q | 
topknot of small feathers in the shape 
of a question mark, or they may be 
striped with black and tan on the back 
wings and tail, while their breast is a 
beautiful brownish-red. The topknot 
is black and tan with a touch of white 
on the ends. The females are brownish. 
black on the back wing and tail. The 
breast is speckled with brown, red and 
white. They also have a topknot of 
black and white. Unlike the States’ 
turkey, they have feathers on the head 
and neck. The meat is delicious and 
quite tender. 

That ended a most wonderful week, 
We hunted each morning and in the 
afternoon and evening laid around 
camp, playing cards, reading and en- 
joying ourselves generally. We were 
not annoyed by mosquitoes, flies and 
other pests, as one would think. In- 
deed, we did not even use our mosquito 
nettings. Saturday, our leaving day, 
found us hating to go away from such 
a lovely spot. We were glum and silent 
on our way home, wishing that we 
didn’t have to go back to work and 
hoping that we might be able to come 
again. 

It is said that a hunting story is not 
complete without a snake yarn. Pan- 
ama is well equipped with snakes of 
every size and color from the big boa 
constrictor to the little grass snake, 
many of them deadly poisonous, such 
as the coral, bushmaster and fer-de- 
lance or tommy-gof as the natives call 
it. The bushmaster is by far the most 
dangerous. It attains a length of from 
ten to twelve feet and is fierce and 
aggressive and will attack both man 
and beast. Strange as:it may seem to 
the reader, on the three trips up the 
Tigre, I saw only one snake, a small 
one that I did not know. I cannot 
account for this in any way, except 
that they may either den up or go into 
the mountains during the dry season. 

Such is the game life in Panama; 
my experiences there are some of my 
most interesting memories. 























































































































ally oaks and maples, do not grow ina 
single trunk, but invariably split up in 
a number of spread out limbs arising 
from the water most admirably suited 
for rustic seats and tables. Trout will 
gobble the mosquitoes as they wiggle 
up through the water before they 
develop into winged insects. 

With careful selection, nature a:lapts 
itself almost to anything you cesire. 
You can control the water level by the 
spillways. You can control the vegeta- 
tion, by selection, adaptation, or cul- 
tailment, and it is certain, with the use 
of common sense, do with trout what 
others do with chickens, hogs ani cat 
tle. All you require is a good, cleat 
water flow, careful study of supply and 
water levels in the construction ° 
screens and spillways. After maj 
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"years of study and experience in. quite 
a number of ponds variously situated, 
the writer has done wrong things and 
nade serious mistakes, yet is still learn- 
ing and hopes for perfection. There is 
much diversity of opinion - among 
breeders of trout as to the right way 
to stock, the number and size of 
trout the pond should contain. All 
references apply exclusively to the 
brook trout, or fontinalis. The writer 
planted on March 20th, one large fe- 
male 2% pounds weight, four pairs of 
one pound weight, twenty-four of six- 
inch, fifty of three-inch and two hun- 
dred one-inch trout. It was found to 
be a serious mistake for the nine large 
trout to have access to or a chance to 
get at tae smaller trout. The largest 
was repeatedly darting among the 
weeds where the smaller fish preferred 
to abide. This mistake has since been 
corrected by screens or separate dams, 
with a portion of the pond separate for 
small fish. In forty-eight hours after 
being planted, each size located them- 
selves in different places. The large 
ones at the dam in deeper water where 
they remain except at twilight when 
they are seen wandering all over the 
pool at a slow pace to now and then 
suddenly dart aside either after the 
young trout or planted minnows. It is 
an interesting study to watch trout of 


various size at different times every 
day, how they move from place to place, 
and how bold the little ones are in the 
presence of their bigger brothers. The 
large fish become very tame on being 
fed. To make them less so, they were 
captured on the fly several times which 
had the desired effect to make them 
more wild and shy. 

This article is written expressly for 
the man of moderate means, as a sort 
of playtime recreation and mind cul- 
ture in but one single part of Nature’s 
wonderous outfit. The man of wealth, 
usually goes in for a large estate, 
superintendent in charge, elaborates 
and ornaments his place, often to add 
a private hatchery and other expensive 
luxuries, perhaps to get no better re- 
sults or enjoyment. 

The writer’s pond takes up about a 
quarter of his land, the remainder 
being house, with grounds and garden, 
in all about four hundred feet square. 
The pond is hidden from the road by a 
stretch of swamp that retains the high 
shrubs and trees for the sake of pri- 
vacy, being only four minutes from the 
center of a thriving village. A small 
pond of 150x250 feet when completed 
is just enough for any one man to con- 
trol and care for properly at a fairly 
small expenditure. 


Fringed Pork Chunk 


HE Oreno Fringed Pork Chunk, 

while similar to the old style pork 
chunk, has greater attractiveness in 
the water. The fat is cut away towards 
the tail end, and this thinned portion 
is slashed into narrow strips. 

As a result, the action of the water 
keeps the fringed portion constantly in 
motion. Additional information from 
the Fishing Editor. 


After the Axe Begins 





As It Is Now 


[§ the forest to continue to slope down from the brow of the Old Man of the 
Mountain in New Hampshire's Franconia Notch? Or are broken saplings 
and tangled brush heaps left by lumbermen to stand out from the earth-brown 


mountain sides? 


The citizens of the United States must decide—and the Old Man is waiting 
for their answer. A few dollars here, a few there, sent to the address given 
below, will mean that the rugged Franconia Valley, with Profile and Echo lakes 
nesting beneath the Great Stone Face, with earthquake-carved Flume and mad 
little river, is to.remain forever untouched—a state park for a nation to play in. 

Failure to respond will decree that to this Notch there will come next year, 
not tourists and nature lovers, but the axe and the saw and the lumber-cart— 
and after they go, desolation and bareness will remain as permanent guests. 

$100,000 must be raised before March 1, 1928, to keep the ownership 


from guns to lumber-seekers. 


ne dollar will save one tree. 


There are 100,000 trees to be saved. 
Which shall it be? 


Contributions May Be Sent to 


JAMES J. STORROW;, Jr. .i22%. 





WING and TRAP SHOOTING 


By Capt. Cuas. ASKINS 


Here is the book for the “tyro” as well as the professional, a volume that gives 

in a clear, concise and comprehensive manner, all of the details of these sports. 

Nine Chapters: Wing shooting problems, aiming, snapshooting, primary lessons, 

field etiquette, clay and game bird shooting, speed of flight, where to hold, etc. 
155 pages, cloth bound. Postpaid $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY 


221 West 57th Street 
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personal “ZZ 
writing, use a 


Remington 
Portable 


With Case $60 


lightest, most 
le, sure, swift, strong, and 
absolutely reliabl:—always. Call and 
let us expiain our easy payment plan. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
DIVISION OF REMINGTON RAND 
374 Broadway, New York 


New York, N.Y. 
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Travel Wher 


You Please ! 

e a high-speed ZAGELMEYER 

AUTO CAMP TRAILER with you this 
year on your camping trip. Attaches to 
any make of car. Travels easily at any 
speed. Carries all luggage. Requires no 
unpacking. Just raise the canvas cover 
and your sleeping quarters are ready— 
rainproof and mosquito proof—beds off 
the ground. All the luxuries of home— 
electric light, kitchenette, ice box, tables, 
c. Extra tent and canopy easily at- 


et 
tached if needed for large camping party. 
SPECIAL PRICES NOW! 
Send for FREE CATALOG of Trailers 
and Camping Vehicles now offered at 
Special low prices for a limited time. 
ELMEYER AUTO CAMP Co. 3 
02 S. Henry St., Bay City, Mich. Wana 
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OR the past two 
F years I have been 

alternating double 
trigger guns, and sin- 
gle trigger guns in the 
duck blind. Theory to 
the contrary notwith- 
standing, I do not find 
any tendency when 
using the double trig- 
ger gun to try to yank 
the front trigger twice 
for the second barrel, 
nor yet to try to switch 
to the second trigger 
on a single trigger gun. 
Let some psychologist 
explain, the fact re- 
mains. Years ago a 
friend and I-made stop- 
watch tests which 
proved that the double 
trigger gun could be 
fired about as rapidly 
as the single trigger, 
where you paid the 
least attention to where 
the second barrel was 
going. 

But—and mind you 
this but—I am _ thor- 
oughly satisfied that 
there is no comparison 
between the accuracy 
and the speed with 
which you place your 
second barrel with sin- 
gle trigger, and with 
double trigger. I have 
noted a distinct ten- 
dency, missing with the 
first barrel with two 
triggers, not to fire the 
second barrel if the 
duck has gotten past 
and is on his way: I have noted just 
as distinct a tendency to slam in the 
second barrel like the second tick of a 
watch, using the single trigger. All 
this is evidence that firing the second 
barrel with two triggers entails more 
effort, conscious or unconscious, than 
with the single trigger. Photographs 
have proved that the man firing the 
second barrel of a two-trigger gun, 
shifts the entire hand. 

Duck shooting results in strange and 
ungodly positions of the human body, 
some of which are very much of a 
strain. Hence the tendency to try to 
straighten up before you slam in the 
second barrel on a duck straight over- 
head or past you, when using two 


triggers. 
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For years I have looked on single 
triggers somewhat askance, some of 
this being due to a couple of seances 
with experimental triggers which got 
too darn enthusiastic and handed me 
both barrels when I ordered only one. 
This is a rare treat to the spectators, 
but not so much to the party of the 
first part. 

During the last two years, however, 
I have shot borrowed or owned guns 
fitted with Greener, Fox, Smith and 
Ithaca single triggers, and have found 
not a failure with any of them. 


Cast-off 
HIS sounds as if it referred to the 


business of the old clothes man, or 
the fair damsel in the heartrending 


Edited by 


CAPTAIN Epwarp C. CROssMAN 


drama. However, it 
means nothing more 
than the bending to the 
right or away from the 
right handed shooter's 
face of the stock of the 
gun. It means that the 
center of the butt plate 
of the gun is % to % 
inch to the right of a 
line passing down the 
center of the gun’s ri} 
or the top of the barrel. 
{In England it is as 
standard a stock di- 
mension as the drop or 
length. 

The effect is a slight 
bend in the long axis 
of the gun which puts 
the breech in line with 
your eye while putting 
the gun butt squarely 
on the shoulder. It is 
particularly well 
adapted to the man 
with heavy chest and 
shoulders and short in- 
flexible neck. Of 
course many of us are 
stiff-necked in some 
matters without need- 
ing a cast-off. 

It is not adapted to 
guns for trap-shooting 
where you force your 
cheek against the stock 
and must leave it firm- 
ly in position until you 
shoot if you expect to 
get uniform results. 
Also on guns so made 
it will appear all 
wrong when you lei- 
surely bring up the 
gun and consciously cheek it correctly 
—the eye will line up to the right of 
the center of the rib. 

But when you pitch the gun to the 
shoulder with your eye and concentra- 
tion on the bird, and not on cheeking 
the stock, it will do much toward lining 
up the gun as it should be. The other 
day I tried out a double gun so made. 
At the traps it was all wet, when I 
cheeked it firmly I cross-fired to the 
right. But—when I shot this gun two 
different seances on ducks I shot it 
better than I have ever shot a heavy 
gun under such conditions. 

My 20 Greener which I have shot for 
some fourteen years and shot better 
than any gun I have ever owned or 
tried on all sorts of game, is not only 
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cast-off, but has a thin comb, in theory 
all wrong for me. My own countenance 
is something like that of John Barry- 
more or Francis X. Bushman, that is, 
we have the same number of noses and 
eyes and about the same general place- 
ment of these features. After this, 
however, the resemblance ceases. Being 
thin-cheeked, broad-shouldered and 
lanky generally I am in theory the bird 
who does not ‘need a cast-off. But; 
having tried it out for all these years 
I am strong for it. : 


Shooting Straight Up 


EW conclaves of the Ancient and 

Goofy Order of Gun Fans draw to 
a conclusion without somebody intro- 
ducing the question of what happens 
when you shoot a gun straight into the 
air. It is a fine opening for the party 
who remembers a little of his high 
school physics to open his mouth and 
put his foot into it. 

Our physics books state that a body 
projected upward will return to earth 
with the same velocity with which it 
started. 

Remembering this, and refusing to 
use the old noodle any farther, a large 
number of parties have put themselves 
on record with the statement that a 
bullet returns with the same speed with 
which it left. They don’t stop to reflect 
that, were this true, a duck marsh 
would be a fine place to stay a long 
distance away from because stray loads 
of No. 6, returning to the marsh with 
a velocity of 1,400 ft. per second would 
most assuredly result in a lot of 
fatalities. 

What actually happens—as we found 
by our experiments at the Small Arms 
Ballistic Station at Daytona and 
Miami, Florida, is that the service rifle 
bullet is absent in the air about 50 
seconds, and returns without enough 
speed to even sink itself into soft pine 
boards. It puts a shallow dent in such 
board and bounces off. It would give 
you a fine bump and a headache, how- 
ever, SO go easy. 

The little joker is air resistance— 
fighting the bullet on both of its trips. 
Leaving with 2,700 ft. per second, the 
bullet returns with probably not much 
over a hundred or two. It chirps 
cheerfully to announce its coming, sort 
of a chirping whistle, with the note of 
a cricket the nearest thing to it in the 
list of familiar sounds. 


Stock Lengths 


A*® article appearing in another 
paper advises all hands that if 
their sporting rifles were made to the 
same dimensions as their shotguns, 
length, drop, etc., they would find the 
recoil very much diminished. This is 
one of these half-truths that get the 
innocent shooter into trouble. 

Some American rifle stocks are too 
crooked, and some of them too short. 
Also were the sporting rifle never fired 
In any but the offhand position, never 
fired with heavy clothes as in cold 
climates and were never operated from 
the shoulder, this advice might be well. 
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you can pull the lever with split-second 

speed without once taking your eye off 

the mark as the stock sets snugly against your 
cheek and shoulder. 

Never has a gun so thoroughly proved itself 
as the Marlin 39, the only .22 lever action made 
and the sweetest handling rifle that ever roamed 
the fields. She has the celebrated solid top and 
side ‘ejection action originated by Marlin, and 
one of the famous Marlin barrels with its special 

costly rifling. The few simple parts are easily re- 
moved and cleaned. 
From an illustrious family, Marlin 39, her friends 
are legion. She is a trustworthy lifetime companion, 
Send for catalog containing complete description 


of this and other famous Marlin guns, 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO., 
95 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 
Please send me without cost a copy of the 
new Marlin Gun Catalog. 


Address 
Dealer 


Expert Repair Service 
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THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO.., 95 Willow St., New Haven, Conn, 





Good Enough for Uncle Sam 


HEN in 1918 the Gen- 
eral Staff of the United 
States Army produced the 


Soldier’s Handbook of the Rifle 
for the United States rifle Model 
1917, it recommended Hoppe’s No.9 
for cleaning bores. Just another en- 
dorsement of the sort’ that indicates 
sound merit. Use No. 9 for your 

guns—keep the bores bright as new. 
stamps for sample 


of No. 9 Oil and Grease 


Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil is specially refined for the 
working parts of all firearms. Pure, light, penetrating, 
with high viscosity, it never gums. Hoppe’s Gun 
Grease has special acid neutralizing qualities, making it 
an excellent emergency cleaner and all around rust 
preventive. 

At your Dealer's. If offered a substitute, please 
write to us. Guide for Gun Owners FREE. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2311 N. 8th S-reet Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send 10c in 


"7 ZIP-ZIP SHOOTER 
LET’S GO BOYS: 


Hunting, fishing or camping, 
wherever you go you will need a 
Zip-Zip Shooter, elastic and lasting 

with plenty of pep and force, scien- 
tifically and practically made. See 
your dealer; if he can’t supply you, or- 
der from us. Zip-Zip Shooter, 35c, or 


three for $1.00. Send 

stamps, coin or money 

order. 

Automatic Rubber Co. Sr. 
# Dept.B.B., Columbia, S.C, Salto con 


BULL’S EYE PISTOL 


For TARGET PRACTICE 
Made by Skooters of National Reputation 


Each pistol tested 
by an Olympic Team 
man, Guaranteed to 
group in %-inch 
circle at 10 7 
Shoots No. 6 shot 
and does not break 
windows. Magazine 
holds 60, and loads 
automatically. Marks- 
men of the highest 
order use them for 
practice and _ plea- 
sure, Set includes 
bull’s-eye stamp, 
bird targets and ex- 
tra ammunition. 


Ask your dealer first 


BULLS EYE PISTOL MFG. CO. —awtings. Wyo. 


Double Guns $37.50 
to $750.00. 


_ Single trap guns 
$100.00 to 


a en $750.00. 


Mwwa Send for free catalogue 


Henry Pendergast won the 1927 
Class A Championship of America 
with an Ithaca. His previous Ithaca 
winnings include Amateur Champ- 
ionship of America, Amateur 
Championship of New York State 


four times, etc. etc. Ithaca lock 
speed improves any man’s shooting. 


ITHACA GUN CO. 
BOX 25 ITHACA.N.Y. 


Cal. 30-40 6-shot 


Hrag Carbine 


All the qualities of a high price PRICE 
rifle, The choice of those who know. In S$ 75 
fine used condition, all working parts 

guaranteed for one year. Send today for 

our Free 50 page illustrated catalog of money saving 
values; Guns, Ammunition, Cutlery, Sports and Gov't 
Goods. Outfitters for 50 years to leading Military and So- 
ciety organizations, Theatrical and wild west shows. Satis- 
fie customers all over the world. Terms cash. No C.O.D. 
W. STOKES KIRK, 1627-0. N. 10th St., Phila, Pa. 


HEADQUARTERS TS seseese ARMS 
Mauser - Luger - Merkel - Scott - Webley 
RIFLES. FIELD AND TRAP GUNS 
FULL LINE OF AMERICAN ARMS 


Sportemen, before buying, call and see biggest stock of fine 
Grvns in America--or send for our new 128 page m st com- 
plete Arms catalog ever issued in America. 28< in stamps. 


A. F.STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
: 224 East 42nd Street y 
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OF Course 
I Use 3-in-One 


“I’ve always used it; ever since I 
began hunting, 25 yearsago. Never 
have any trouble with my gun, inside 
or out. No pitting. Firing and 
ejector mechanisms always work 
right because oiled right.”’ 


In Handy Oil Cans and bottles at all good 
stores. Avoid substitutes by looking for 
the Big Red ‘“‘One”’ on the label. 


FREE Sample and Special Gun Circular 
3-in-One Oil Co., 130 G. William St., N. Y. 
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GUNCRAFT 
By 


WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


The theoretical side of 
the subject has been cov’ 
ered with scientific accuracy, 
and the practical side of 
wing shooting, gun fitting, 
the master eye, defects in 
vision and other important 
questions have been treated 
in a way that will enable 
either the expert or the 
amateur, to determine if he 
is shooting with a gun that 
fits him and how to decide 
upon one that does. The 
secrets of success in trap 
shooting as well as the 

peculiarities in flight of the quail, the jack- 
snipe, the woodcock, the ruffed grouse and 
the duck family are illustrated by drawings 
and described in a way that will facilitate the 
amateur in mastering the art of wing shoot- 
ing. 

A modern treatise on guns, gun fitting, 
amunition, wing and trap shooting. 


215 pages Illustrated Paper, $1.00 
Book Department 


Forest Sya/StREAM 


221 West 57th St. New York, N. Y. 


ACME 


Folding Boats 


Most Convenient 
Boat Ever Built 


Toss onto shoulder. Carry on run- 
ning board. Transport enormous 
loads. Strong, yet very light. Won't 
snage, tear or leak. Thousands haves 
seen 10 to 20 years hard service. 


Great With 
Outboard Motors 


fn government use here and abroad. 
Boat builders since (890. Many 
models. Satisfaction or money back. 
Write today for latest literature and 
New Low Prices. 


ACME BOAT CO. 
268 Pike St. Miamisburg, Ohio 
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But experience, and not theory, has 
shown riflemen that the rifle shot from’ 
the sitting or prone position must be 
roughly an inch shorter than the cor- 
rectly fitting shotgun stock, else the 
shooter finds himself tied up in hard 
knots. 

Particularly is this true where the 
rifle of bolt action variety is to be 
operated from the shoulder as in rapid 
fire target shooting or even rapid fire 
at running game. It is nearly impos- 
sible for the average man of 5 ft. 8 to 
operate a bolt action rifle easily and 
smoothly with a 14 inch stock, which 
may be taken as the shotgun stock that 
will about fit him. 

Generally speaking, as I said before, 
the rifle stock should be from % to a 
full inch shorter than the shotgun 
stock. Taking it that the above party 
will find the 14% inch shotgun stock 
about ideal and that most standard 
guns have 14 inch stocks, then he ought 


to get his rifle about 13% inches long, 
with: close, full pistol grip. 

When it comes to drop figures, the 
rifle and shotgun may well be alike. 
Few men need more than 2% inches 
drop on the shotgun, and most men 
have found that a rifle heel drop of 
2% inches is very comfortable. It is 
well to remember that excessive drops 
at the heel, plus fool butt plates with 
long toes, increase recoil and the ten- 
dency for the rifle to jump into the air 
on discharge. The 2% inch heel drop, 
plus a butt plate “pitch” of not less 
than 4 inches is about right. The 
“wrongest” combination you can get is 
one of these drooping stock effects that 
run down hill to about 3% inches heel 
drop, then a butt plate put on at such 
an angle that the barrel is vertical 
when the rifle is stood squarely on the 
said plate. Both increase the attempt 
of the rifle to rotate through a vertical 
circle with your shoulder as the pivot. 


Questions and Answers 


ALL-AROUND RIFLE 


QuEsTION—I like a trombone action rifle. but 
don’t like the only high-power model on the mar- 
ket, it seems clumsy to me. Would you advise 
getting a .82-20 or .25-20 trombone for all-round 
shooting in Pennsylvania, including bear and 
deer in season? If so, what loads would you 
recommend ? PENNA. 

Ans.—The two “Twenty rifles’ you mention 
have killéd many deer and likely some bear, al- 
though I do not happen at present to recall 
such instance. In the hands of the professional 
outdoor man like the trapper or prospector the 
twenty variety of riflé might be used on deer 
with some justification, but if you are getting 
the rifle to use merely as a sportsman, the an- 
swer is don’t, Such arms are underpowered and 
while they will kill deer under 50 yards in the 
hands of the good shot they are not to be rec- 
ommended for anything but the “‘varmint’”’ class 
even with the new high-speed ammunition, which 
as you know gives 2,200 ft. with 60 gr. bullet 
in the.25-20 and 2,000 ft. with 80 gr. bullet in 


the .32-20. 
SHOOTING EDITOR. 


EIGHTY-YARD GUN 


QUEsSTION—I wish you would discuss this *80 
yard 12 gauge gun business. I own one of them 
and while it is an 80% gun, I have not been 
able to satisfy myself that it was any 80 yard 


gun. 
WASHINGTON, D, C. 


Ans.—The discussion is simple—there ain’t no 
sich animile. Plenty of 12 gauge guns have 
killed plenty birds at 80 yards, but not often 
enough to let any such title be wished on any 
gun of this gauge. I have done as much testing 
of these 3-inch chamber special 12’s as anybody 
since they came out, and have shot them con- 
siderably on ducks. They reach out now and 
then to a surprising distance—but if you could 
put a tape on it you would again be surprised 
to find it not so far as you thought. So one 
surprise would sort of neutralize the other. Folks 
fool themselves badly as to distance in wild-fowl 
shooting, particularly as to height of birds killed 
well above the shooter. 

Eighty yards vertically is about the distance to 
the roof of a 22-story building. If you have 
such a building in your town and feel experi- 
mentally inclined, get some party to hold a dead 
or stuffed duck on the end of a stick out of the 
top story window while you inspect it from be- 
low. You will cheerfully agree that you would 
pass up that duck if he flew that distance above 
you in the marsh. 

A 10 gauge with the new 1% oz. of shot may 
be an 80-yard gun. I know it will do a lot of 
killing at that range if everything else is accord- 
ing to Hoyle. Whether it will do this consistently 
is something on which I hope to be able to re 
port in say five years from now if the ducks, 
the gun, my shoulder and my experimental turn 
of mind all hold out, 

SHootINne Epitor. 


‘Fishy 


(Continued from page 79) 


Maybe that’ll fetch him,” I added. 

While I removed the flies he went off 
across the point, returning immediately 
with a grasshopper. “There are no 
flies on this,” he remarked in one of 
his worst attempts at humor, fixing the 
insect on a bare hook. “You may like 
it better and a little nearer to your 
nose.” 

He stepped back and dropped the 
bait just beside the root. It sank slow- 
ly out of sight. There was a minute 
of expectancy, then a ferocious tug on 
the line. 

“Strike!” I yelled. 

The rod went nearly double and out 
he charged into the clear depths of the 
pool and stopped. He seemed so near 
as to be almost within reach. 

“Now,” cried Hatton exultantly, “my 
speckled beauty, I’ve got you!” 


Hatton was mistaken. The rod was 
flicked suddenly out of his hand, he 
clutched after it, slipped and shot head- 
long into the pool. The light bamboo 
went trailing down the stream. 

I heard blowing and swashing such 
as an elephant might have made and 
sputtered exclamations of “Don’t let 


‘him go!” followed me as I raced aiter 


the rod. 

Just round the next bend the creek 
dropped in a sheer fall of some height 
over the rim of the narrow flat rock 
that here formed its bed. Lodged 
above this, with an end resting on 
either bank, was Hatton’s rod. 

“He’s gone now, sure,” I inwardly 
commented. But I made a_ wrong 
guess. He was floundering among the 
stones on the opposite shore below. A 

(Continued on page 128) 
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Free-Rifle Shooting 
(Continued from page 89) 


it is generally considered that an aver- 
age score of 80 off-hand, 85 kneeling 
and 90 or 91 prone is very good free 
rifle shooting. An International team 
consisting of the seven (five shooting 
members and two alternates) selected 
from the most expert free rifle shots 
in Switzerland or the United States 
can, under the most perfect conditions, 
average about 85 off-hand, 90 kneeling 
and 95 prone. The highest scores 
which have ever been made in Inter- 
national competition are as follows: 
the world’s record for a team score in 
the International free rifle competitions 
was made by the Swiss team in 1925. 
Their score was 5,386, an average of 
1,077 per man for the 120 shots. This 
is an average of almost 90 for all posi- 
tions. In 1913, the American team 
broke the previous record of 5,172, 
made by the Swiss at Biarritz in 
Switzerland in 1912. The American 
team’s score at Camp Perry in 1923 
was 5,301. In the last 15 years, there- 
fore, the team total has only been .ad- 
vanced 214 points for 600 shots, or an 
average of a trifle over a third of a 
point per shot, or a bit better than 
three points per 10 shot score. Con- 
sidering the relative increase in the 
accuracy of ammunition and the im- 
provements which have been made in 
rifle boring during this time, this in- 
crease does not appear astonishing, but 
when you have attempted to improve 
your average score by three points, 
particularly off-hand and kneeling, you 
will realize at once just how much of 
an increase this is. 


N the standing position, a man by the 

name of Rene scored 348, an average 
of 87, back in 1914. This record stood 
until 1925 when Hartmann of the 
Swiss team scored 352, an average of 
88. Toa Swiss boy this seems as much 
of an achievement as 65 home runs 
from Babe Ruth’s bat would be to 
one of America’s future citizens. 

The record in the kneeling position 
is held by an old time Swiss shooter 
by the name of Stehli, who one time 
scored 383, an average of 95%. In 
this country we think an average of 
90 to 92 is wonderful shooting from the 
kneeling position. 

Sgt. Morris Fisher holds the prone 
shooting record made at Camp Perry 
when he scored 385, an average of 
96%. Leinhard, a member of several 
Swiss teams, scored 375 in 1922, at that 
time the world’s record, and 384 in 
1925. 

The individual world’s record for the 
whole course was set up in 1914 by 
Stehli of Switzerland, who made 1,078. 
This score was shot at by everyone 
until 19283 when Morris Fisher of the 
United States team. made 1,090 at 
Camp Perry in the International team 
match. Fisher’s itemized score was 86, 
81, 87, and 84 off-hand; 94, 90, 88, and 
95 kneeling, and 96, 96, 97, 96 prone. 
In 1925, however, Hartmann of the 
Swiss team scored 1,109, which was 
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The Envy of All Eyes 


With one of these amazing new boats men can 
hunt or fish wherever their hearts desire. Hidden 
lakes . . . isolated ponds ... mountain streams 
» . - Sheltered harbors. You return with a beau- 
tiful brace of ducks ... a string of trout as 
long as the law allows . . . the envy of all eyes. 

Weighs only 15 Ibs. Rolls up like a blanket. 
Carried in a bag or pack. Seats 2 men or 4 
boys. Fabricated of zephyrskin, a new, light, 
strong, tough balloon cloth and built just like an 
airship. Unaffected by light, heat, cold, with 
an estimated life of 15 years. 

Originally designed as a 
lifeboat for seaplanes for 
the Navy. Now used by ? 

aT r 


Check the ways you will 


Use your FLATO BOAT 


1—Duck HUNTING 
W bere Decks are and Boatareect, 


2—FIsHING = 

ett Casing, Trabing Pty Paling 
3—CAMPING 

Dry Comfortable Ast Bad, Upside 
4—RoWING 

Lavaty handled a: it shims the water 
$—PLAYBOAT 


6—TENDER 
For Yacht, Motor Boats carried om 
Deck out of the way. 


7—TRAPPING 


9~LIFEBOAT 

Foe Seaplanas, Asrplanes, Balloons, 
10—SwimMinG RarT 

Lécal for the Shore or Lake, 


>; Would have liked our FREE 
Catalog “M”—SEND FOR IT 


BOWS—ARROWS 


Targets—Accessories—Raw Materials 
Outfits for every member of the family 
L. E. STEMMLER CO. Dept. M) Queens Village, N.Y. 


oe : - 
SPRINGFIELD RIFLE, Model 1903 
assembled and refinished 

Offered without bayonet. Price $19.50. Packing 
charge 50c extra. Used gun sling 50c. Ball 
cartridges $3.50 per 100. New 1928 illustrated 
catalog, 380 pages, showing all American guns and 
pistols since 1775, with other Army and Navy 
equipment, mailed 50c. Special new circular for 
2c stamp. Best. 1865. 
Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 Bway, N. ¥. City 


A New Lefever Single for . 
The Older Lefever Double for 


The Flato 
BOAT 
A Boat— 


a . "eae 


sportsmen throughout the world. Draws 2 inches 
of water. Ideal playboat for children, yacht 
tender. 7 

Two air chambers make it non-sinkable. Sea- 
sled type of bottom prevents capsizing. Easily 
rowed and managed. Inflated in 5 minutes with 
large volume pump. 

Comes in a carton about the size of a suit 
case complete with takedown oars, special pump 
and carrying bag. Price $59.50 at New Haven. 
At dealers or direct from factory. Satisfaction 


guaranteed. 
THE NEW ENGLAND 
AIRSHIP COMPANY 
104 Willow St. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Ten Days’ Free 
Trial. Print your 
name and address 
on margin and mail 
this ad today for il- 
lustrated literature 


mi and details of free 
4 trial offer. 


FOR 
RIFLES 
AND 
SHOTGUNS 


a success for this new pad. It’s a winner with the trap 


1927 
and field shooters everywhere. From your dealer or direct ONLY $3. 
“NO Kick COMIN 


for our free “‘N' iG’’ Catalog. Address Dept. C, 


JOSTAM MFG. CO., 5252 Broadway, Chicago 
Largest mfr. of recoil pads in the world 


NOW READY 


A Catalog of Firearms for the Collector. All 
models and calibers alphabetically arranged. 
Privately printed. Price, $3.50 postpaid. Cir- 
cular free. Send check to author. 

L. D. SATTERLEE 
458 Forest Ave. West Detroit, Mich. 


$16.00 
$28.25 


‘The U.S. Navy uses Lefevers. Whoever saw a broken Lefever? 
Ask for a circular. 


LEFEVER ARMS CO., ITHACA, NEW YORK 


HIGHEST POWER RIFLES IN THE WORLD, 


BUFFALO NEWTON RIFLES Now Being Delivered. 
MADE IN OUR OWN FACTORY AT NEW HAVEN, CONN, 
Calibers :256 Newton, .30 Newton, .30 U.S.G. & .35 Newton 


Send Stamp for catalog. 


Buffalo Newton Rifle Co., New Haven, Conn, 
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ALLOY 
LINING 


An Original 
GEP-ROD Feature 


‘OW—no more sticking or 
rusting of ferrules, Put your 
GEP-ROD together—take it 
apart—the alloy lining makes it 
easy atall times. {Pat. July6, 1926}. 


The Alloy-Lining is an exclu- 
sive GEP-ROD feature, You'll 
find it on all Combination and 
all Three-piece GEP- RODS. 
(Nos. 44 and HFG.) 


Interesting Booklet 
Sent on Request 


Ask your dealer to show you the 
alloy-lining. Also other exclusive 
GEP-ROD features such as the 
Automatic Reel Lock [locks your 
reel in place without screws} 
and the Automatic Rod Lock 
{keeps guides properly aligned]. 
Or write today for free book- 
let describing the complete line 

Wh, of One- -piece, Combination 
> and Three-piece Steel GEP- 

RODS. 


GEPHART 
MFG. CO. 


226 W. Illinois Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
Dealers: Write your jobber 


GET A GEP —THE ROD WITH A REP 


Allsali Wate rproof 
Silk Tis 


The best Black W. P. Silk line 
made. Strength, yardage and prompt 
delivery guaranteed. Write for our 
catalogue of lines for every purpose. 
We do not claim to make the cheap- 
est, but we do claim to make the best. 


No. Test Price per 100 Yards 
$2.8 


> HILDEBRANDT’S HINTS 
avai” Have you read Hildebrandt’s new 
- Hints with a lot of ideas on using 
Hildebrandt baits that “hook and 
land ‘em?’’ 

It’s one of the best books on fishing 
everissued—not a dry linein it. Free 

o you—tellus where to send it. 


to 
John Hildebrandt Co., 828 High St., Logansport, Ind. 


If you have something to sell—why not 
place an ad in our Classified Columns? It 


will surely bring results. 


AT 2 ACR EALTET I BLES RENE REI 
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19 points better than Fisher’s. Lein- 
hard of the Swiss team also scored 
1,103, 13 points better than the previ- 
ous world’s record. 

And now for something about the 
equipment of the shooter in the United 
States. Most of the competitors who 
engage in free rifle shooting use heavy- 
barreled Springfield rifles using .30- 
1906 Springfield cartridge. At the 
present time, most of the International 
rifles have 28-inch barrels and weigh 
about 14 lbs. Barrels of every possible 
length and weight have been used, run- 
ning from 24 to 32 inches in extreme 
dimensions, and giving the weapon a 
weight of 3 to 6 lbs. more than that of 
the Springfield Service ‘rifle. These 
rifles are obtained, when any are for 
sale, from the Director of Civilian 
Marksmanship in Washington, but any 
rifleman can make his own free rifle by 
taking his Springfield action and hav- 
ing Winchester, Remington, or Neidner 
fit a heavy barrel to it. Set triggers 
are rather difficult to secure, but they 
may be imported from Germany. 
Winchester makes these heavy-barreled 
Springfields as a regular proposition, 
as also do Griffin & Howe and Hoffman 
Arms Company. 

Foreign competitors use rifles which 
are quite different. Most of them use 
Martinis. These are single shots, lever 
actions, very similar in general appear- 
ance to B. S. A. .22-caliber target rifle 
and to the Martini Henry Military and 
sporting rifle. Most of the Swiss rifles, 
quite a number of which are made by 
Hartmann of the Swiss team, have 
splendid workmanship. They are fitted 
with fine set triggers and sights. The 
stocks are not only made of high-grade 
walnut and to measure, but they are 
adjustable to a considerable extent in 
drop and to some extent in length. 
With one of these weapons, a man can 
change his stock measurements at will 
to make his rifle fit him perfectly in the 
different firing positions. The lock- 
work of the Martinis is unusually fast 
and clean, a condition which adapts 
them particularly to off-hand and 
kneeling shooting. Faster lock time 
will make anyone a better shooter. The 
reason for this in rifle shooting is that 
when you pull a shot that is not per- 


fectly held, it strikes closer to the 


bull’s eye than if the shot had been 
fired from a rifle with a slow trigger 
pull, because there is a shorter interval 
of time between the touching of the 
trigger and the bullets emerging from 
the muzzle. Free rifle shooting and 
small bore rifle shooting are both cer- 
tain to be more popular in this country 
in the future. The disappearance of 
long-range rifle ranges on account of 
increase in population along the two 
sea coasts and the rise in value of land, 
will definitely restrict us to shorter fir- 
ing distances. In the Preliminary Try- 
out for the 1927 International Free 
Rifle team, which left for Italy in May 
to shoot in the matches at Rome, there 
were between 200 and 300 competitors. 
About 25 shot through the final trial. 

It is unquestionably true that free 
rifle shooting is the most difficult form 
of rifle practice in the world. The 
competitors are quite commonly re- 
ferred to as the “nuts of the clan” and 
many of these read this magazine. Any- 
one who prefers the maximum obtain- 
able degree of accuracy will like free 
rifle shooting. If he likes prone shoot- 
ing, the prone part of this game will 
appeal to him, because he is shooting 
at the smallest inner circle on any rifle 


‘target in existence shot at by high- 


powered rifles. If he likes off-hand 
shooting, he will find that the free rifle 
target will tax his skill to the utmost. 
If he can shoot 40 shots kneeling with- 
out breaking both legs and developing 
lumbago, he will probably try a whir! 
at the whole course. The experienced 
off-hand shot of average ability should 
not be discouraged if he cannot average 
over 75 at the start in shooting stand- 
ing, 80 kneeling, or 88 prone. Higher 
scores should come with greater famil- 
iarity with high-grade equipment and 
with more practice. Free rifle shoot- 
ing should appeal to you. There are, 
at the present time, very few first-class 
free rifle shots in North America. In 
no other part of the game is there an 
equal opportunity to shine as a remark- 
able shot and incidentally to obtain 
occasional annual trips to Europe as 
a member of an American Free Rifie 
team. 


Fly Rod Lures for Bass and Trout 


(Continued from page 87) 


tip, start retrieving, working along 
with many a hesitancy, many a stop. 
Whatever you do or don’t do, don’t 
hurry. In great deliberateness lies the 
secret of success. It is truly surpris- 
ing how often a bass or trout will rise 
to these lures after five or ten minutes 
waiting on the angler’s part. Having 
cast, won or lost, move on some dis- 
tance before casting again, selecting 
the second location for the second cast 
with greater care, if such a thing be 
possible. Says my friend referred to in 
the foregoing paragraph, “Wife and I 


often limit ourselves to ten casts apiece, 
and often we don’t use them all to 
secure a brace of bronze-backs.” If they 
can do that on their much-fished water, 
you can do as well wherever you fish. 

I have mentioned the method as 
achieving success with bass and trout 
simply because most of my readers fish 
for one or the other, but other members 
of the sunfish family—blue-gills, crop- 
pie, rock-bass, perch, and sometimes 
wall-eyes will rise to them. They are 
universal lures as flies are universal; 
in fact, this is an exaggerated sort of 
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fly-fishing. Don’t think there is any- 
thing crass or uncouth about it, for, 
rightly understood, it is the sublimation 
of art. Naturally it will never super- 
sede simon-pure fly-fishing, but for a 
change, and for our more common 
fishes, you will find it well worth in- 
vestigating. I have said over and over 
again, and I want to repeat in closing 
for emphasis, understand the water, 
the habits of the fish you seek, how to 
handle your tackle, and above all, in 
the language of Henry David Thoreau, 
“Bait your hook with your heart. All 
else being equal, the secret of success, 
in fishing or anywhere, lies therein.” 


New Zealand Swordfish 
(Continued from page 75) 


the devotees of each claiming that their 
particular procedure is the more sports- 
manlike. New Zealanders contend that 
their method has much to commend it; 
but the American method is being 
closely watched and studied. Captain 
Mitchell, who contrasted the respective 
methods of the two countries’ fishermen, 
does not condemn New Zealand’s, but 
he naturally extols the American sys- 
tem. 

It is quite evident that New Zealand 
will become the happy hunting ground 
for deep-sea fishermen from all parts 
of the world, and this fact has raised 
the question of exterminating the 
swordfish. Zane Grey, however, stated 
that on the Atlantic Coast broadbill 
swordfishing has been in existence for 
a hundred years. One summer day last 
year the catch totalled 3,000; this was 
not an unusual number, yet there was 
no diminution in the broadbill in those 
waters. The reason assigned for the 
undiminished numbers after decades of 
fierce warfare against the fish is that 
they spawn before they visit the east 
Atlantic coast. Therefore, it is im- 
probable that the swordfish (both 
broadbill and marlin) will become ex- 
tinct, and this too applies to New Zea- 
land waters. 


The Art and Science of 
Fresh Water Angling 


(Continued from page 83) 


using small and dark flies in clear 
water and bright weather, and lighter 
and larger flies in deep and dark water 
and cloudy weather and for evening, 
Mr. Southard says that dark flies get 
more rises than light in the evening, 
except it be overcast and very dark, 
when the lighter patterns should be 
used. He recommends especially here 
dark flies having silver bodies, as Sil- 
ver Doctor, Silver Spot and Silver 
Gnat; and he notes that very light- 
colored flies usually are less effective in 
rapid-stream fishing. 


AS a rule, bigger flies will catch 
bigger fish, though not always; 
and large trout are caught at night on 
flies as large as those ever used for 
bass or even salmon. With such a lure 
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Southern Fishing Starts At VL&D 


World’s Record Tackle for big game fish— 
every detail complete for Tuna, Swordfish, 
Sailfish, Barracuda or Tarpon. Outfit at 
this Fisherman’s Service Station and you'll 
be certain to have the correct accessories. 


Coxe, Star Universal, B’Ocean, Orlando 
and Pflueger reels—with automatic drags. 
Thomas, Edw. Vom Hofe, Montague 
hand-made rods to club specifications. 
VL. & D. Web Harness—Rod Cases— 
Gaffs—Trunks. 


‘Be sure to send for your copy of 
(VL. & D. Big Game Fishing} 
eee eeresencane eae ores Oe 


& DETMOLD Inc. 


E'H SCHAUFFLER, Pres.-349MADISON AVE, NEW YORK 


ETSHING. 


BALTES 


FLY TYING, ROD end | WHY NOT froiiiicacenocoun 


LURE MAKING 
Materials and Supplies 


QUALITY 4 
Tools, Instruction Books, etc. 


TACKLE 

Spend some pleasant and profitable time this winter 
making and repairing your own tackle and it sure will 
add to the fun next time you go fishing to play them on 
your own make. Flies tied to order. Catalog free. 


J. A. WILLMARTH $90 Clinton Ave., Roosevelt, N. Y. 


An Anti-Backlash 
Level-Winding Reel at. 
TS famous anti-back-lash and 


winding features, standard 
with South Bend Ree 


Is f . 
had in a medium-priced teel—the ORENO. ” 
With the ORENO, thumbing and spooling 


are unnecessary —it ‘automatically spools itself, 
wingins the line perfectly even and level. It a 


not back-lash or tangle beca’ 
anti-back-lash feature. Offers accuracy, — ion 
e or- 


use of the perfected 


and ease in bait-casting uncommon wi 
dinary type of reel. 
Ask for the ORENO Reel at > 
‘Anti-Back-Lash Reel [without ec nin aeons 
SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
Manufacturers of most complete line of Fishing Tackle 
10252 High St., South Bend, Ind. 


terflies, insects? I buy hundreds of kinds for col- iw 
lections. Some worth $1 to $7 each. Simple out- 

door work with my instructions, pictures, price-list. 

Send 10 cents (not stamps) for my Illustrated 
utterflies. Mr. Sinclair, 


spectus before oaee 
eon in insects, Dept. 9, Box 1424, San 


you must send 25¢ and dealer’s name for 
this Sook showing Weber flies, tackle 
and “lifelike” luring novelties—many plates 
in full color — valuable hints on casting. 
Besides all standard patterns, this book fea- 
tures tackle especially for American style 
fly-fishing,including ALL fresh water 
game fish as well as trout! The sport- a 
seeker’s biggest quarter’s-worth but fee 
you get your 25¢ back twice: wecredit 4 
you 25¢ on the first order from cat- fk 
alog and send you a 25¢ fly free. » 


sa Attention—Bait Casters 


- Line up with thetimes. Add 
; XS the easy art of fly casting to 
SSNS ~your bag of tricks. More sport 

= —more fish—andthe BIG ones! 


Every species that takes bait or plugs will 
hit the fly and Weber tells you how to do 
the trick, Write Weber for Special Start- 
ing Offer, personal selection oftackle and 
full fly casting instructions. 
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“Nipigonize” ALL your 
Lived, ar BuGs eet 
: . your an 
FLIES! Make ’em WATERPROOF (Float), 
last longer, cast easy, TRUE and FAR! Keener 
Sport and BIGGER Fish! Tested and O. K.’d 
by World-Famous Fishermen. Selling in U. S. 
A., Europe and Australia. Ask your DEALER 
first. If you have to order direct, send one 
dollar and eighty cents for three tubes by in- 
sured parcel post. 
THE TRANSFEROID CO.. MFRS. 
Dept. “‘F” OWATONNA, MINN., U. S. A. 
é A 
* “ = — o 
4) ~ Frog ler’ 129 Little Egypt Wiggler75¢ 
Shizamy Wiggleriiee Oriental Wigeler “> | 
, Shimmyette ae ee ee 50, 
) Bass musky or fly rod Pork Rind Strips 43ijar 


© 1 
9508 QUINCY AVE. CLEVELAND OHIO (3% 
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BETTER THAN EVER 
Tells When You Can Catch Fish 
PRICE 25c 5 FOR $1.00 
O. F. CALENDAR 

BOX 504 HIGH STA. 
SPRINGFIELD, 


In Large Numbers. Also Skunk, Weasel, Mink, Muskra’ 

and many other fur-bearing animals, with my new Fold- 
ing, Galvanized STEEL-WIRE TRAPS, They catch 
them like a fly-trap catches flies. Big money-makers for 
trappers and fishermen. Made in all sizes. Just the thing to 
take along on your camping or fishing trips. Write today 
for v List, and my Free Formula for 
making best baits known for attracting fish and animals. 
J.F.GREGORY, Dept.25, Lebanon, Mo. 


Lake and Stream Game Fishing 
By DIXIE CARROLL 


Experience is the real teacher and to the | 
Novice generally a costiy one. Every day on | 
stream or lake, in waters or in boat, is a lesson, 
and though one accumulates the experience of 
many years, his education is not complete. Each 
cast may present a new problem. Each strike a 
situation for which there is no ‘‘rule’’ or prece- 
dent. The experience of the author will be of 
value to the tyro as well as the veteran. The 
habits and peculiarities of the popular fresh 
water game fish, the various styles of tackle 
necessary and the methods successfully employed | 
in using it, are covered clearly and comprehen: | 
sively. To all devotees of the gentle art of | 
fishing we commend this volume. Cloth bound, 
gilt top and lettered, price $3.00 postpaid to 
any address in the U. S. A. and Canada. 


Book Department 


Forest’ STREAM 


New York, N. Y. 


221 West 57th St. 


The Idyl of the Split- Bamboo 


PRICE $3.00 


Streamcraft 
PRICE $2.50 


Here is an opportunity for the readers of Forest 
AND STREAM to purchase the two books written by 
Dr. George Parker Holden and mentioned in_his 
article, “The Art and Science of Fresh Water 


Angling.“ 
Either book may be purchased separately at the 
price specified or both books will be shipped for the 


SPECIAL PRICE (POSTPAID) $4.00 
Book Department ; 


AND 
Forest Say) STREAM 
221 West 57th St. New York, N. Y. 
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on the night of August 9th, H. B. 
Christian caught at Bradley’s-rock pool 
on the Neversink River a brown trout 
measuring twenty-five inches in length 
and weighing seven pounds. I first 
heard about this gigantic brownie— 
perhaps the largest fish ever killed with 
a fly on the Neversink—the following 
day from Christian himself, who sought 
the shelter of my “Big-Birch” camp in 
a heavy downpour near midnight. And 
when I was leaving Liberty for home 
one day later, the catch was confirmed 
by the baggage agefit at the railway 
station, who said the fish had been 
brought to Liberty to be mounted; so 
anglers visiting this neighborhood may 
have the opportunity of verifying at 
least one big-fish story. How would 
you like to read an authoritative and 
complete autobiography of such a 
trout? 

Wet or Dry Fly?—Hackles.—Con- 
sidering all seasons, weathers and 
waters, both native and brown trouts, 
more fish will be caught on the wet 
than on the dry fly, but the latter way 
is likely to take larger brown than 
native trout, it is preeminently the 
late-season method for daytime fishing 
in much-fished waters, and it is the 
more artistic; here is the gist of the 
whole matter. 

Good dry flies are: Alder, Black 
Gnat, Pale Evening (Watery) Dun, 
Whirling Dun, Yellow Dun, Spent 
Gnat, Hare’s Ear Dun, Wickham’s 
Fancy, Red Spinner, March Brown, 
Silver Sedge, May-fly (Green Drake), 
Cowdung, Cinnamon, Iron Blue Dun. 
In addition to patterns included in this 
list, Mr. G..M. L. LaBranche, our fore- 
most American dry-fly expert, notes 
among his favorites: Gold-Ribbed 
Hare’s Ear, Flight’s Fancy, Willow, 
Mole, Black Hackle and Marlow Buzz, 
the latter two to simulate land flies 
blown onto the water; also he is partial 
to his Pink Lady. Mr. George A. B. 
Dewar, a prominent British expert in 
this branch of angling, some years ago 
published this preferred list (The Book 
of the Dry Fly): 1—Olive Dun, 2— 
Blue Dun, 3—Red Spinner (small, the 
imago of the two foregoing), 4—Iron 
Blue Dun, and its imago, which is 
5—Jenny Spinner, 6—March Brown, 
and its imago, which is 7—Great Red 
Spinner, 8—Yellow Dun (essentially a 
Summer fly—the Yellow Sally is a flat- 
winged fly), 9—Red Quill, 10—May-fly 
(when the season is on, from last of 
May to late in June—small-winged 
and darker pattern preferred), and its 
imago, which is 11—Spent Gnat (“the 
one succulent May-fly in its last and 
emaciated condition”), 12—Alder, 13— 
Sedge, 14—Grannon. Later Mr. De- 
war revised and reduced this list, re- 
taining those numbered above 1, 4, 9, 
10, 12 and 13, to which he added Hare’s 
Ear and the two fancy patterns, Wick- 
ham’s Fancy and Governor, being 
thoroughly convinced of their value. 

The Olive Dun he considers best of 
all through the whole season, and men- 
tions that the Alder kills throughout 
the season also. The spent gnats and 
spinners come out in the evening large- 
ly, the Red Spinner being especially 


good in July and August. Sedge and 
Red Quill likewise are good evening 
patterns. 

The famous “thirty-three” Halford 
patterns of the “new series” dry flies, 
described in The Modern Development 
of the Dry Fly (1904), are: Male and 
female Green May-fly (Drake), male 
and female Brown May-fly (Drake, or 
March Brown), male and female Spent 
Gnat, male and female Olive Dun, male 
and female Dark Olive Dun, male and 
female Red (Olive) Spinner, male and 
female Pale Watery Dun, male and 
female Pale Watery Spinner, male and 
female Iron Blue Dun, male and female 
Iron Blue Spinner, male and female 
Blue-Winged Olive, male and female 
Sherry Spinner, male and female Black 
Gnat, Brown Ant, male and female 
Welshman’s Button (Coch-y-bondu, or 
Marlow Buzz), Small Dark Sedge, 
Medium Sedge and Cinnamon Sedge. 
Halford’s Dry-Fly Entomology and the 
other books: of his dry-fly series com- 
prise the modern dry-fly fisherman’s 
bible. 

Close simulation of a natural insect 
is of more importance in fishing the 
dry fly—that is, for the artificial float- 
ing on quiet water—as no doubt it 
generally is taken for what it is in- 
tended to represent, and is subjected to 
more deliberate inspection by the fish 
than is the case with the sunken fly in 
swift or broken water, and is. seized 
much more quietly than is the swiftly- 
moving fly in fast water, for which the 
fish must dash. 


HE commercial “Dry-Fli” or white 
paraffin-oil may be sprayed on dry 
flies with an atomizer to assist flota- 
tion, or applied with a feather, etc. 
(Reference was made in the first chap- 
ter to Dr. Gove’s “oil-dip.”) The 
writer has found convenient the small 
tubular metal receptacle with a screw 
cap, known as the “One-Drop” oil-can, 
and a satisfactory substitute is a small 
medicine vial with an ordinary wooden 
toothpick inserted into the cork. R. L. 
Montagu said that a fly given a bath 
of “Three-in-One” oil and then allowed 
to drain for a time on a piece of blot- 
ting-paper “will continue to float bone- 
dry until the day’s fishing is over.” 
He found this oil equally as efficient as 
“odorless paraffine.” Or common kero- 
sene (preferably equal parts of kero- 
sene and albolene) carried in a small 
wide-mouthed bottle serves for many 
anglers as “floatem” in which to dip 
these flies; though the oil need be ap- 
plied only to the hackle. For the line, 
mutton tallow may be used, but equal 
parts of paraffine and white vaseline 
melted together is a preferable “deer- 
fat.” 

It is understood that the dry fly is 
cast up and across stream and allowed 
to drift down with the current unin- 
fluenced by the angler, and cocked, with 
wings erect; and that four or five false 
casts are made into the air before per- 
mitting it to alight each time. T/es¢ 
are best made to one side and not in 
the direction of the spot where a fish 
is rising or suspected to lie. Blowing 
upon the fly occasionally also assists 0 
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While the fly is traveling downstream, 
the left hand is employed in gathering 
in the slack, to keep the line measur- 
ably taut in anticipation of the rise of 
a fish, and the strike of the rodster 
which should instantly follow it. The 
great obstacle to the fly’s floating down 
on the current in a lifelike manner, 
insurmountable at times, is the “drag,” 
caused by the wind or current catching 
the loop of the line between the rod-tip 
and the cast and drawing the fly under, 
or moving it faster than the current. 
One way to combat it is to get directly 
below the point at which you want to 
cast and to cast straight upstream into 
the wind, or to lay the slack line direct- 
ly downstream—“drifting” it—so that 
the fly will keep ahead of the line. 
Also, in casting across, a drag may 
partially be ameliorated by paying out 
some*slack line as the fly is delivered, 
or, again, by dropping the line and 
leader on the water in a curve across 
and up the stream as already described 
in the “curve” cast. Especially in dry- 
fly fishing, except where the underhand 
(horizontal) cast is indicated as less 
likely to scare the fish, there is much 
advantage in keeping the rod-point 
high at the end of the forward-cast. 


The fly thrown well up into the air |! 


drops altogether by gravity, and thus 
the fatal error of slapping it down on 
the water is wholly obviated: 

There is more speed, hence certainty, 
in striking the fish: 

In casting directing downstream the 
lowering of the rod after the fly has 
alighted permits the fly to remain 
longer on the water before being pulled 
under by the current. 

Angling does not differ from other 
things in life in that there is always 
something more to be learned in con- 
nection therewith. It would seem to be 
an anomaly to dry-fly fish in the rain; 
yet the writer has had the experience, 
late in the season, of fishing the sunken 
fly unsuccessfully under this condition 
while an experienced local fisherman 
alongside of him killed trout after 
trout on the floating fly. When “Pop” 
Yorks’ eye meets this reference he 
doubtless will recall the August after- 
noon of the circumstance. He used a 
very fine and long leader, a number 12 
fly and threw it very high in the for- 
ward cast so that the long drop to the 
water caused it to alight so gently that 
it floated, if not for long yet long 
enough to induce rises. 


Collectors’ Firearms Catalog 


A VOLUME which will, undoubtedly, 
have a strong appeal to the col- 
lectors of ancient and modern firearms 
has just been brought out by L. D. 
Satterlee. Mr. Satterlee is an authority 
upon these subjects and is well known 
to American sportsmen. His book, “A 
Catalog of Firearms for the Collector,” 
contains complete lists of models and 
calibres for each manufacturer. Hand- 
made arms (no two of which are alike) 
are usually excluded, mention being 


made only of those produced in quanti- |; 


ties. Additional information from the 
Forest and Stream Service Department. 


Hide and Seek in Cloudland 


“A MAN can go anywhere a sheep does, but lots of times he has no 
business to. try!” Hunting the elusive white phartoms on the 
summit of the world. By Hamilton M. Laing. 


In the March Issue of 


Recalling a Moose in Timiskaming — Momentary hardships 
are lost sight of in the memories of the beauties of the landscapes and 
thrill of the chase. By K. S. Wilcox. 


Some Fish and Fishing Methods — Interesting theories and 
comments by Robert Page Lincoln. 


Who Owns the Earth? —The story of the American rodents 


—man’s most formidable natural competitors. By Ira N. Gabrielson. 
And 


Concerning the Point of Impact—By Captain Edward C. 
Crossman. 


These are just a few of the good things scheduled for 1928. Don't miss a single issue. 
Leave a standing order with your newsdealer for Forest AND STREAM, or, if you prefer, 
send in the coupon below with cheque or money order attached. We'll see that each 
issue reaches you on time. 


FOREST AND STREAM 
221 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Here's my $2.00. I want the next 12 issues beginning with the March number. 
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Practical GAME BREEDING 


W JE now have Beebe’s “Mono- 
graph of the Pheasant” and 
Phillips’ “History of the 

Ducks.” We also have Beebe’s “Pheas- 

ants, Their Lives and Homes.” But 

we have nothing on Geese and Swans 
except Hon. Rose Hubbard’s book, 
which is not supplied with colored 
plates, and with only an occasional 
wood cut. Here is work cut out for 
some one. Mr. F. E. Blaauw would be 
the best authority, for he has done so 
much work with geese and swans, if he 
had the time and the desire to compile 
such’a work. However, whoever is the 
author, we hope it will not be long 
before such an undertaking is begun. 
Many may not think a book on geese 
and swans would require colored plates, 
but this, in my opinion, is a great mis- 
take. One of the world’s most beautiful 
birds is the Orinoco goose, while the 
geese of southern South America and 
the Falkland Islands are very well 
colored, the sexes being very distinct. 
The spur winged geese, the Nile goose, 
the red breasted goose, the blue winged 
goose of Abyssinia should be in color 
as, all are very effective. Even those 
geese of lesser color, and those of more 
somber hue, would be interesting for 
colored plates. All the swans should 
be given colored plates to show their 
differences. Of course, the black swan 
and the blackneck swan would stand 
out from the others most effectively. 
As I write there has reached us at 

the W. K. Kellogg Bird Sanctuary a 

terrible storm. The rain pelted earth- 

ward in sheets, from the south, in a 

gale that shook the building. The 

thunder and lightning were quite se- 
vere. About midnight the rain ceased, 
but the wind blew with greater force, 
blowing trees down everywhere. Yet 
through it all “Big Tom,” the head of 
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our wild turkey flock, sat serenely on 
the roof, positively refusing to be 
blown off. How he managed to do it 
I don’t know. The balance of the 
dozen and a half were high in the red, 
black and white oaks on the hillside. 
I can understand how they hung on, 
though I marveled at it. Some of 
these wild turkeys had a previous 
prairie training far north at Leduc, 
Alberta, where gales blow constantly. 
Strange to say, during this day, the 
11th of November, I saw bull frogs, 
grass frogs, grasshoppers, mud and 
other turtles, snakes out about the lake. 

As I continue on the morning of the 
twelfth, while daylight creeps over the 
hills, I am more surprised to see the 
blue peacock perched aloft, as high as 
the turkeys, with the brown eared 
pheasant hen beside him. That bird is 
a real hardy bird, tough as nails, and 
far too tame for game preserves. This 
variety runs to you, not from you. 
They are great delvers for white grubs 
and would be very effective for the 
Japanese beetle. 

It is greatly to be hoped that some- 
one will think of a chair of game breed- 
ing in university or state agricultural 
college. A visit to any state farm is 
generally disappointing because they 
are so poorly endowed. On the other 
hand, the majority of commercial game 
farms are a hundred times more inter- 
esting. That isn’t exaggerated, either. 

But talking about the wild turkeys 
roosting high in the storm reminds me 
of a visit my wife and I made at the 
Bendick Farm a couple of years ago. 
We were at Edmonton, Alberta, and 
hoped we would be able to get down to 
Leduc and out to the farm before we 
left town. We wrote, asking if we 
might come out, then went down to the 
Poultry Show and chanced to meet Mr. 


Dave Howard Bendick while we were 
admiring some of his birds which we 
unexpectedly found exhibited, some 
wild ducks, phezsants and wild turkeys. 
That week end we spent out on the 
prairies. We left Edmonton in the 
earlier part of Saturday morning for 
Leduc, in mid January, with the ther- 
mometer registering ’way below zero. 
At Leduc, as we left the train, we were 
met by Mr. Henry Bendick, who had a 
big box sleigh and a team of horses 
waiting for us. Jumping into the deep 
box, we were rolled up in real Hudson 
Bay blankets, with hot irons taken 
from the box stove at the station at cur 
feet. Henry stood up to the horses, 
but when we had left Leduc, he turned 
his back on them and let them go. as 
they well knew the way home. For 
seven miles they jogged along a road 
that seemed to have no mark or out 
turnings in the deep snow; indeed, we 
did not meet one team all the way. 
Reaching Grath Side Farm just before 
dinner, we were welcomed warmly by 
Mr. Dave Bendick and his wife and 
were soon doing full justice to a meal 
of golden eyes and Alberta whitefish. 
Not the golden eye duck. No, indeed, 
just a small flat member of the white- 
fish family, but a royal golden eye. 
Those fresh Northern fish were splen- 
did. 


FTERWARDS, out to the big game 

farm, a full section, a square mile. 
Not that we attempted to go all over 
the place. There were many grain 
fields, with here and there monster 
straw stacks where threshing had been 
carried on. 

On the way to the biggest barn, ! 
saw a large cage containing owls. 
There were snowy owls, Arctic great 
horned owls, great horned owls, the 
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great gray owl. All terrible game 
destroyers. 

“Where are the hawks you catch?” 
I asked curiously. 

“They’re inside the owls,” said Dave. 

No hawk in the world has a chance 
with those owls. They will kill and 
eat ’em every time. 

The owl cage was quite large and it 
was half filled with snow so that the 
owls had a good warm snow bank to 
get into to be comfortable. I crawled 
into the cage and took several snap- 
shots in the bright Alberta sunshine, 
but the cold was so severe that each 
time I pulled out the film covering the 
film itself was partly torn, it had be- 
come so brittle. Just out from the owl 
cage -was a lone post on top of which 
was a jump trap. Here curious owls 
would alight to inquire of those within 
why they were all together at this one 
place. The next morning he was inside 
with the other owls. 


O N opening the door into the bigges* 
barn, I saw a large floor space. 
Toward one side was a stove with a 
boiler, and before it, in the center of the 
floor, a little circular cement pool filled 
with water that was heated just enough 
so it would not freeze. I sank over a 
foot in the stuff that Mr. Bendick had 
put on the floor. I wondered what it 
was and stooped to see, and found I 
was a foot deep in weed seeds which 
meant much for the comfort of the 
cinnamon teal, the blue and green 
winged teal, and the little ducks that 
wintered in the barn. I had often 
wondered how Bendick could keep such 
tender footed ducks as buffleheads and 
golden eyes during the winter. To say 
nothing of canvasbacks, redheads and 
other varieties, whose feet are very 
sensitive to frost. Several varieties 
of foreign geese, such as the barheads 
of India, the cereopsis of Australia, the 
Magellans of South America, were also 
in this huge barn, out of the sub-zero 
weather, while snows, blue, brants and 
bernicles were just outside, lying down 
in the deep snow, protected from the 
wind by the big barn itself and by the 
smaller buildings. 

I noticed that there were few drakes 
among the ducks and learned that Dave 
did not bother wintering the drakes, 
but let them fly south. He carried out 
this plan with the grouse. These birds 
were kept in large open pens and Dave 
just clipped one wing of the hen birds 
of his Franklin, Richardson, sharptail, 
square tail, ruffed and willow grouse. 
The cock birds were allowed full liberty. 
They flew over the fence to a clump of 
poplar trees as we approached, but just 
perched on the®*branches and looked at 
us. I could distinguish each variety 
without trouble. The Bendicks are the 
most successful grouse breeders in the 
world, and they are now trying the big 
Sage grouse. This bird is rather a 
difficult proposition as it has no gizzard 
and requires chiefly leaves and berries, 
although they can eat some wheat. 

Wild turkeys, the Northern wild 
turkeys with the dark brown tipped 
tails, were running about the barnyard, 
with prairie chickens and ruffed grouse, 
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Mount Birds 
Learn at Home by 
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Mail Be a taxidermist. Learn 
to mount BIRDS, ANI- 
MALS, GAME. HEADS, FISH. 
Wonderful fascinating new art. All se- 
crets revealed, Easily, quickly learned by 
men, women and boys. Decorate home 
and den with nature’s finest art. SPORTS- 
MEN save your trophies. BIG PROFITS 
for spare time. Sell your mounted speci- 
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338 W. 34th St., New York 
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Mountain Houses 


Contains a large variety of designs by 
prominent architects, many of which are suit- 
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tion dwellings. in woods and mountains. 
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free to fly anywhere. But there was 
little temptation to go elsewhere as all 
the trees in sight, all the big trees, 
were near the house. 

When we went upstairs to our bed- 
room that night, I wondered how the 
turkeys would manage through the 
night, for we had seen them going to 
roost just at dusk. Although our room 
faced north, we closed the grate and 
opened the window but a crack, so as to 
have a little fresh air through the 
storm window. After hotel faring for 
several months, the bed was a revela- 


tion of comfort, for there was a foot. 


depth of covers or more. Not heavy 
quilts that keep one’s circulation at a 
standstill throughout the night, but real 
eiderdowns, one above the other, each 
one thick and delightfully light, so that 
it seemed we slept in southernmost 
Florida despite the appearance of the 
windows and the snow and the cold 











stars. Up at daylight, which does not 
come early in mid-winter, I looked out 
of the window and saw seven of the 
wild turkeys perched in a tree just in 
front of me. They had roosted there 
all night and stayed there for another 
hour and a half, coming down about 
10.30 as hungry as any bird I ever saw. 
I think it must have taken them until 
the middle of the forenoon, in the bril- 
liant sunshine, to thaw out enough to 
unwind their feet from the branches, 
They were not fed immediately upon 
their descending, but were allowed to 
run up and down the barnyard for 
exercise before breakfast. 

The slough which the birds énjoyed 
so much during the summer was frozen 
to the very ground; though it was 
large enough to breed a great number 
of all kinds of waterfowl, yet it did 
not seem deep enough for muskrats, as 
I did not see any signs of a house. 
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were not seriously handicapped by tne deep snow. 


The Private Life of Alces Americanus 


(Continued from page 85) 


beings than of animals. Never have I 
brought down a bull moose only wound- 
ed by the first shot that he didn’t run 
in the opposite direction from me when 
he got up. 

“Some people tell us the moose make 
a lot of noise in getting through the 
woods. My experience has been to the 
contrary. I have been lying on the 
ground waiting for a bull to respond to 
my call, overlooking a barrens that was 
almost covered with twigs and fallen 
trees, stumps, and so forth. It would 
have been impossible for a human being 
to walk a foot there without making a 
neise. That moose came across for 
hundreds of yards of this kind of bot- 
tom, and if I hadn’t been looking at 
him, I’d never have known he was com- 
ing. Nobody can tell me the moose 
isn’t soft-footed in making his or her 
way in the woods or clearings. I have 
seen many cases of noiseless move- 
ments of oth bull and cow moose, some 
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of them very big fellows. I have been 
told and have read that bull moose 
make sounds in coming through the 
woods with their horns against the 
trees, but I have yet to hear any noise 
like this or observe them doing it. I 
have also heard and read that moose 
with big sets of horns can squceze 
through a forest that is very thick. I 
challenge this, as my study has con- 
vinced me no moose can get between 
trees by any slipping of his head, if 
the trees are too close. 

“Another theory I challenge is that 
the age of a bull moose can be told by 
the number of points on his antlers. 
My experience is that the only way of 
telling the age of a bull is by the burrs 
on the horns as they come out from 
the head. 

“T don’t think a moose could beat 4 
really fast horse for about a mile, but 
for a race longer than that, the moose 
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endurance. And yet the moose will not 
run as steadily as some people think, 
unless it is pursued. When danger is 
near, it will run as fast as the thick- 
ness of the woods will permit. But as 
soon as the moose figures it has left the 
danger behind, it will slow down to a 
walk and will not run again until it 
scents more danger. 

“How big do the ears of the moose 
grow? I read that a bull moose was 
killed that had ears ‘as long as six 
inches.’ I have often seen moose ears 
that measured fifteen inches. And I 
have seen the ears of two-year-old calf 
moose that were more than six inches.” 

The statements of Jack Nugent are 
at variance with. the accepted definition 
of the habits and tastes of the moose. 
His study has been solely of the moose 
in the Mispee region. Which leads one 
to assume that the moose is more a 
creature of section than mass. That 
the habits differ as do human beings’ 
habits. The analysis of the moose 
species by this expert has been the 
result of many years of minute exami- 
nation and contact with thousands of 


bull and cow moose from the suckling 
stage to classification among the veter- 
ans of the forests. There may be a 
line of demarcation between the Mispec 
moose and their fellows elsewhere. 
They may be the revolutionaries of the 
species. This seems to be an age of 
radicalism among human beings. Is it 
prevalent among the moose, also? 

Nugent says one of the drawbacks of 
moose calling in the Mispec region is 
the menace from screech owls. There 
is something about a moose call as de- 
livered by a human being which antag- 
onizes the owls. Repeatedly, when 
Nugent has imitated the cow moose, the 
owls have flown directly into his face, 
but inflicted no damage, thanks to quick 
action on his part. The birds have 
headed right toward his face, swooping 
down from trees, usually, then turning 
upward and back into the trees. It has 
been necessary to send the owls away 
in many instances carrying lead sou- 
venirs. The horned owls do not seem 
to be affected by the imitation moose 
call, only the smaller owls manifesting 
their displeasure. Which they do vig- 
orously. 


Woods Loafing in Winter 


(Continued from page 95) 


shadows on the snow correctly, to give 
clearer pictures where there is haze, 
and to show detail in the shadows of 
evergreen forests. The lightest yellow 
filter will require an exposure three 
times as long as without it, but on the 
other hand, exposures on the snow re- 
quire about the same timing as in 
bright sunlight in June, when the 
actinic light is strongest. The best 
effects will be secured when the shad- 
ows are long; that is, around 9 a. m. 
and 3 p. m. Make exposures in any 
direction save directly toward or away 
from the sun. They may be made to- 
ward the sun, provided the lens be 
shaded from the direct rays. Where 
there are no shadows, the snow will be 
rendered too chalky, and lights and 
shadows in the foreground are the life 
of a picture. If nothing throws shad- 
ows on the foreground, tramp across 
the snow, so that your track will break 
the monotony of the blank foreground. 
On overcast days in the woods you will 
get little else than soot-and-chalk 
effects. 

Where to go? Any section in the 
North where the woods are worth in- 
vestigating. Take a train to the near- 
est convenient point, with your woods 
duffe in a suitcase, change to woods 
clothing at the hotel, leaving your 
“store clothes” in the suitcase, and 
express the package to the point where 
you will leave the woods, then sling 
pack on back, don snow-shoes, and you 
are off for one of the best vacations of 
your life, 


HE ideal time is February. If 
much snow has fallen in December 
and January, it will probably be in 
Several layers, with a crust over each 
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one; and, if you are lucky, a couple of 
inches of fresh snow over all. This 
makes for easy going. The days ‘are 
likely to be clear and cold—just now 
cold you will not care a snap after you 
have been out for an hour. Forty be- 
low zero will not. bother you at all 
while you are in evergreen forests, but 
zero weather will bite when you face 
the wind in open country. 

There are many routes in the North 
Woods where one can snow-shoe part 
of a day from the railway and put up 
at night in a hunters’ camp, enjoy good 
meals and a warm bed, then go on to 
another camp next day. No day’s 
hiking need be so strenuous as to make 
one’s outing hard work. And if you 
are not bound across country to a point 
that must be reached in a given time, it 
is a very good plan to establish head- 
quarters at one camp, then make day- 
trips in various directions. There will 
be plenty of things to see and do, any- 
where in the woods, particularly in 
rough country. 

In February there is no shooting, but 
one may “hunt” game, with this satis- 
faction: if you fail to see the game, 
you will see its tracks, and in them find 
a story worth remembering. Hawks, 
owls, great Northern hares in their 
white jackets, grouse, Canada jays, and 
many small woodsfolk will furnish 
entertainment. Now and then you may 
jump a deer. Trails lead everywhere, 
and these alone furnish amusement and 
instruction; for, if one knows the hab- 
its of their makers, each trail means 
something worth while. 

Lumber camps and cuttings are al- 
ways worth a visit. The cook shack is 
a place you need never leave with an 
empty stomach. The iced logging roads 


Whitetailed 


Deer 
By 
William Monypeny Newsom 
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Can you answer these ques- 
tions about the Whitetailed 
or Common Virginia Deer? 


1. How can you tell the track of a buck from 
that of a doe, not considering the shape 
of the track? 

2. When you are in plain sight of a deer how 
can you remain invisible to him? 

3. Do you really know the exact location of a 
deer’s heart and what shots will drop 
him instantly in his tracks? 

. How can you tell, when you shoot. at a 
deer, whether or not you have hit him? 

- How long should you wait before following 
a deer wounded in the lungs? If struck 
in the liver? 

. How long is the rutting season and when 
does it begin? 

- Dawn and dusk are the best times of day 
for hunting. Where do the deer go in 
the middle of the day? 

. How fast can a deer run? 

. How high can he jump? 

. What are the favorite foods of the deer 
in fall, winter, spring, and summer? 

. What is the worst breach of etiquette when 
you are with a crowd, driving deer? 

. Has a deer a gall bladder? 

3. How do deer recognize each other? 

. Are the footprints of the fore feet or 
hind fret the larger? 

- How far can a deer scent you? Hear you? 

. How long has the deer inhabited America? 
Who first described him, and what name 
was the deer given? 

- How can you outwit a skulking deer in 
thick cover? 

is Does a deer chew his cud like the domestic 
ox? 

. What are the best deer rifles? 

- What effect has very cold weather upon 
carrying the sound of your footsteps to 
the deer? 

- How many species of Whitetailed deer are 
there in the United States today? 

- How many fawns are born to each doe? 
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DOGS 


In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 
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be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 





HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING—A MONTHLY 
magazine for the red-blooded sportsman featuring 
the Beagle, the greatest little hunting dog in the 
world. Sample copy 20c, $1.50 per year. Ad- 
dress Hounds and Hunting, Desk FS, Decatur, IIl. 





HIGH CLASS COON, SKUNK, RABBIT 
hounds. Fur finders. No trash. Free trial. Get 
list. V. Langdon, Dressor, Ill. 


BEAGLE PUPS, MALES, $8.50; FEMALES, 
$7.50. Floyd Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio. 


FOR SALE, ONE BLUETICK FOUR YEAR 
old coonhound on trial, deposit $45.00, anywhere, 
or all express. R. H. Cates, Box 32, Sedalia, 

y. 





FOR SALE, MY FOUR-YEAR OLD COON- 
hound Speedy, if unsatisfactory express on me, 
Jim Wilson, $103, Springfield, Tenn. 


DEPOSIT $45.00 WITH YOUR AGENT 
and give my coonhound Joe 2 trial, satisfaction 
eneeney: Robert Morris, Dept. 47, Huntsville, 

a. 





SPORTSMEN! MY PAIR OF RABBIT 
hounds, 2% years old, breeding Kentucky English 
strain, medium size, long ears, O.K. in every re- 


spect ; neither man nor gun-shy; $35 pair, or 
either male or female $20. C. O. D., 15 days’ 
trial. Money back guarantee. I. W. Wilson, 


Hardin, Ky. ° 
SPANIELS 
GENUINE IRISH WATER SPANIELS. 
M. Oliphant, Missoula, Mont. 5 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS—IMPORTER, 
breeder, trainer. Registered stock. Genuine curly- 
coated rat-tail strain. Puppies, youngsters, trained 





dogs. Literature free. Percy K. Swan, Chico, 
Calif. 
COCKER SPANIEL PUPPIES. EXCEL- 


lent breeding. Obo strain, H. M. Butler, Villard, 


Minn. 


IRISH WATER SPANIEL PUPPIES, BEST 
of breeding, from real workers. All papers for 
registration, H. L. Franklin, Greeley, Colorado. 


POINTERS AND SETTERS 
FREE SALES LIST, 70 REGISTERED 


English Llewellyn Irish Gordon Setters and 
Pointers. Golden West Kennels, Dundee, Minn. 


POLICE DOGS 


POLICE PUPS FOR SALE. BLUE RIB- 
bon winners. Arthur Anson, Mose, N. D. 


50 POLICE PUPS, ALL COLORS. STRONG- 
heart Bloodlines. Females $15.00. Males $25.00. 
White pups $40.00. Shipped C. O. D. on ap- 








proval. Thomas Dailey, Hannaford, N. Dak. 

HUNDRED PEDIGREED POLICE PUPS, 
grown dogs priced to sell, approval T. M. 
Helmer, Hannaford, North Dakota. 


MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 
Berry, Ky., Dept. S, offers for sale Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer 
Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds; Bear 
Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trials, Catalog ten cents. 


IRISH TERRIER S—INDIVIDUALITY, 
gameness, adaptability. Dr. Dratz, Hammond, 
Bldg., Missoula, Montana. 


BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL PUPS, 
$15. Tonn’s Kennels, 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Tex. 





PEDIGREED PUPPIES. MALES $15.00. 
Lanrick Mead’s White Scotch Collie Farm. 
Mary Godfrey, Lancaster, Wis. 
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are worth seeing, the tremendous loads 
drawn over them by horses and tractors 
always novel. Now and then you may 
fall in with a trapper making his 
rounds, and possibly stay the night 
with him in his snug camp. Again, a 
game protector may overtake you, and 
these men are always good company, 
for they know the woods and will tell 
you of places and things it will be good 
fun to go and see. 

Once in the woods, the question will 
not be what to do, but how to find time 
to do all the things one will want to 


do. The cold, bracing air, the brilliant 
sunlight, the glorious shadows, the 
purple haze on the mountains, the fine 
sunsets, the curious effects of snow- 
storms, the huge icicles in places 
warmed at midday by the sun—all are 
part and parcel of the beautiful days 
of late winter. The going-out day will 
come all too soon, but when it does 
come, it will find you as good as a new 
man, one buoyed up in mind and body 
for whatever may be in store for you 
in the business world to which you are 
returning. 





Training ‘4e Spaniel 


By Dr. Witi1aAmM A. BRUETTE 


(Continued from last month) 


realizes. that the spaniel is a dog 

of unusual intelligence with a 
natural desire to please its master, 
coupled to pronounced hunting instincts 
that can be developed into a wide 
sphere of usefulness upon the sporting 
field, enjoys the days that are devoted 
to their training and development. 
There is a rare fascination in going 
out with a young dog day after day 
and watching his instincts and knowl- 
edge of the haunts and ways of game 
develop. ‘Tt is work, however, that will 
not appeal to the man of undisciplined 
mind, who regards the hunting dog 
from a purely mechanical point of view 
and fails to realize that they must have 
a period of infancy in which their 
mental powers develop and that they 
learn only by experience. 

We have already pointed out the de- 
sirability of introducing the young dog 
to the game fields and the scent of game 
so as to arouse his natural instincts to 
a high pitch before taking up seriously 
the question of controlling his action. 
That does not mean, however, that his 
bringing up is to be entirely neglected. 


Ts patient observing man who 


|A certain amount of training can be 


carried on almost from infancy and 
under this training a dog’s appearance 
improves and he acquires a knowing, 
keen, sagacious appearance that will 
distinguish him from the heavy, stupid, 
sleepy dog whose education has been 
neglected. There is. no excuse for a 
man owning a dog who will not come 
when called, a dog that barks at horses 
and strangers, climbs over you with 
muddy paws, kills chickens, tears up 
carpets and acts generally like a spoiled 
child. With a little attention the same 
dog could have been taught to come 
when commanded, walk at heel, lie 


'down at word and retrieve from land 
and | 


and water. 

The man who trains a dog will profit 
by the experience, for he will gain a 
knowledge of self he never had before 
and also develop a spirit of patience 
and self-control that will benefit him in 
his every-day associations with other 
men. 

The early lessons that are given a 
puppy may be termed house-breaking, 


lt will identify you. 
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as distinguished from field work. They 
will have to be given more or less ina 
spirit of playfulness, for your pupil’s 
mind is immature. Care should be 
taken, however, not to indulge too free- 
ly in the play. The main consideration 
is simply to give the young dog a slight 
idea of what control is and to encour- 
age a desire to please you. . Care should 
be exercised that the lessons are not 
continued so long so as to tire and 
disgust your pupil. Ten minutes at a 
time is long enough for a lesson re- 
peated two or three times a day. If 
there are any signs of tiring, end the 
instructions sooner. These lessons 
should be carried on with some regard 
to your pupil’s pleasure and it is advis- 
able to reward him after each lesson 
with some tid-bit like a small piece of 
meat. Always bear in mind that a 
spaniel puppy is anxious to please you 
and as.soon as his little undeveloped 
playful brain comprehends what you 
want he will do it. It may test your 
patience and intelligence to make him 
understand your wishes, but persever- 
ance and kindness will attain the desir- 
ed results. 

If you have.come in possession of a 
timid puppy which is afraid of noises 
or new scenes, do not attempt to train 
him until he has overcome his nervous- 
ness. The best way to do this is to 
take your dog around with you to dif- 
ferent places where there are loud 
noises. If the puppy is a little fellow, 
pick him up in your arms and hold hin, 
but do not talk to him or pet him too 
much. Dogs are very observing ani- 
mals and pay a great deal of attention 
to your actions, and if you begin to pet 
a timid dog every time he hears a neW 
noise he will get the idea from your 
actions that there is really something 
to fear. If, however, you pay no attel- 
tion to the noise, your lack of concern 
will impress him and he will come to 
the conclusion that there is nothing to 
fear. 

Be very sparing with the whip and 
do not forget the fact that the best 
spaniel trainers do not use it at all 
and usually confine their punishment 
to a scolding or a slight cuff with the 
hand. Do not cuff a dog and then get 
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| blow a sharp blast of the whistle, and, 


effusive over it. Conduct yourself 
quietly and give your pupil plenty of 
time to comprehend what you want 
him to do. It is all very well to praise 
a dog after he has obeyed you, but 
never praise him while working. Keep 
quiet until he has finished and then 
bestow your favor. 
spoken to while obeying a command 


often becomes confused and takes his 


mind off of his work. This happens 


often in retrieving. Your dog may be 


coming to you with an object ‘and will 
do so if you let him alone, but if you 
speak to him he is apt to drop the ob- 
ject he is carrying and come to you on 
the run. 

The first thing to teach a dog is his 
name. It should be short and concise 
and should always be used in address- 
ing him. It is an easy lesson to incul- 
cate. All you have to do is to hand- 
feed your pupil for a few days. Have 
a few small pieces of meat. Call him 
to you and give him one. If you have 
a number of dogs, teach each one his 
distinctive name, as soon as possible. 
It will assist you in their fhanagement. 
All you have to do is to hand-feed them 
for a few days. Have their food cut 
into small morsels—call each dog by 
name to receive his allowance and see 
that no other dog gets it. If any one 
of the others come, send them back. 
When out for a walk allow your dogs to 
range freely and then call one of them 
by name and when he comes hand him 
a tid-bit. A repetion of this lesson will 
cause your dogs to become thoroughly 
familiar with their name and they will 
come willingly upon being called. 

As a rule it does not take very long 
to train a spaniel to come to the whis- 
tle. Always use the same whistle, and 
iis advance to blew 1 is 6: peculiar 
way, so that the pupil will learn to 
understand its meaning. You must be 
careful about punishing a dog for not 
obeying the whistle. A good way to 
teach a dog to obey promptly is to take 
him out for a run just before he has 
had his dinner and when he is keen 
with hunger, as he will probably range 
away. When he is some distance away 


if necessary, call him in, and when he 
returns hand him a piece of meat. 
Repeat this several times during your 
walk, and after a repetition of this 
lesson for a few days, he will appreci- 
ate the meaning of the call and return 
to you as soon as he hears the whistle. 
It is possible to elaborate upon this 
branch of his training and teach him 
to obey a series of blasts as: Stop at 
one blast, drop at two blasts, or come 
in on three. Old, stubborn dogs some- 
times refuse to obey the whistle and 
must be forced to do so, and this is 
accomplished by the use of the check 
cord, which will be described later. 
“Home” or “Go Home” are words 
that every dog should understand and 
should be taught to obey. Begin by 
allowing the puppy to follow you a 
short’ distance, fifty or sixty feet, then 
turn around and order him back home, 
if necessary, advancing towards him 
threateningly, and he will most likely 
(Continued on page 128) 
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It’s serious. Treat at once with 

Sergeant’s Distemper Medicine. $1.20 

at your dealer’s or by mail. Our Advice 

Dept. will answer questions free. Write 

fully. FREE DOG BOOK on feeding, breed- 

ing and care. Describes diseases and gives 
proper treatment, 


Polk Miller Products Corp. 
2252 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 
“Standard Over 50 Years’”’ 
SERGEANT’S 
Dog Medicines 


POINTERS, ENGLISH SETTERS, WIRE 


FOX TERRIERS 


This old reliable kennel still at 
your service. Established 1870. 


The Bull Terrier 


By W. HAYNES 


A book of 120 pages in which the author 
gives a complete history of this breed. 
The correct principles of training, feed- 
ing, general rules for care of health, rem- 
edies in sickness and scientific breeding are 
clearly outlined. Bound in cloth, price 


$1.00 postpaid to any address in U. S. A. 
Book Department 





Baas West 57th St. New York, N. Ye 


THE 


FOX TERRIER 


By W. HAYNES 


“Dogs may come and dogs may go, 
but the Fox Terrier goes on for- 
ever’ —a doggy proverb that is lit- 
erally true. The author gives in a 
clear and concise manner the his- 
tory.and characteristics of the most 
popular and best known of all 
Terriers, 


Chapters on 
Education 
Care in Health 
Remedies in Sickness and 
Disease 
Science of Breeding 
Preparation for Showing 
and Show Dogs. 


Bound in cloth, 125 pages, price 
$1.00 postpaid to any address in’ 
U.S.A. 


Book agg 


Forest-a/StREAM 


221 West 57th St. New York, N. Y. 
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MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 


DELCREO 


Dog Remedies 
Recommended by the leading 
breeders and fanciers, 
Free Kennel Manual 
How to care for your dog. 
Dept. E. The Delson Chemical Co, 
42 Penn St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


| ee 


WITH DENT'S CONDITION PILEg: 


A marvelous tonic for unthrifty 

dogs, mange, distemper, indiges- 

tion and the simpler ailments. 

60 cents at druggists or by mail, 

DENT LABORATORIES, Newburgh, N. "Y. 

Book on feeding, care and treatment wee and 
pedigree blanks free. 





The COMPLETE 


The 
BOS . aes Complete 


"™ |1 DogBook 

il The dogs of 

! America, Great 
Britain and 
other countries 
are fully de- 
scribed in this 
modern work, 
written by an 
authority of in- 
ternational repu- 
tation. It is a 
book that pre- 
sents in an en- 
tertaining man- 
ner the history, general characteristics, peculiari- 
ties and particular sphere of usefulness of all 
of these breeds recognized by the American 
Kennel Club. The latest standards for judging 
each breed are given, the good points and bad 
points are set forth clearly and are further 
elucidated by a number of beautiful photographs 
of famous specimens of the most important 
breeds, 





353 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 


Book Department 


PORES 


221 West 57th St. 


AND 


STREAM 


New York, N. Y. 
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MISCELLANEOUS DOGS—Continued 





CHOICE CHAMPION ARMIN VON PASE- 
walk puppies. Whelped Sept. 9. Sold reasonable. 
John Feulner, Cherry Valley, N. Y. 


ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES, REGISTERED. 
Catalogue ten cents. Triangle Kennels, Box 17, 
Jackson Center, Ohio. 





LITTLE SHIEK—WINNER AT NATIONAL 
Leafy Oak Field Trials, Kenton, Ohio, September 
5-6, 1927, now at stud. Address owner, I. B. 
Baker, Norwich, Muskingum County, Ohio. 





PEDIGREED GREYHOUNDS, IRISH 
spaniels, puppies, yearlings, greyhound stud dogs. | 
B. BYERS, Troy, Kans. 





DOG REMEDIES 





TETRACHLORETHYLENE FOR WORMS 
—A safe treatment for puppies and an effective 
treatment for grown dogs, against Hook and 
Round Worms and Running Barking Fits, In 
capsules for dogs and puppies. Postpaid $1. Har- 
rison Chemical Co., Dept. 16, Quincy, Il. 


RUNNING FITS IN DOGS CURED IN 
three dozes; large’ size? $1. Money refunded if 
not satisfied. W. W. Robertson, Druggist, Em- 
poria, Virginia. 


DEMAND REVILO—GENUINE' TETRA- 
chlorethylene, the new wormer discdévered by the 
government. More effective than carbon tetra- 
chloride, and the safest anthelmintic known. Be 
sure of the genuine by demanding Revilo. Cures 
running, barking fits. Assorted capsules for dogs 
and puppies, $1 box. Oliver Products Co., Dept. 
1, Quincy, Ill, 








TRAINERS—DOGS 


GET MY SPECIAL RATE FOR TRAINING 
—also broken Shooting dogs for sale. McGovney’s 
Kennels, Washington C. H., Ohio. 


WANTED: BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING, 
thirty-four years experience in developing shooting 
dogs on grouse, quail and pheasant. Excellent 
references, A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 











RECEIVED TOO LATE FOR 
CLASSIFICATION 


B & M MINUTE-OF-ANGLE TARGETS, 
B & M Butt-Plates, B & M Sporter, Telescope 
Sights, Watson Sights, Bolt-Sleeve Sights, Clean- 
ing Rods, Reloading Tools and other accessories. 
Free Circulars. Complete Handbook 50 cents. 
Belding & Mull, 806 Osceolo Road, Philipsburg, Pa. 


BARGAINS IN NEW AND USED GUNS, 
binoculars, watches, diamonds. I buy, sell or 
trade. List free. Robert G, Parman, Arkansas 
City, Kansas. 





SILVER: FOXES, CHINCHILLA RABBITS, 
Pigeons, Mink, Muskrat. Tell me how you are 
situated and I’ll show you how to make big 
profits. 707 Conrad’s Ranch, Denver, Colo. 


IRISH SETTER PUPS — CHAMPION 
Terry, of Boyne, Bud Law, Champion Bob of 
Down, and Champion Palmerston Connemara 
Grand breeding. Chip of Boyne at stud. E, T. 
Burke, Farmersville, Illinois, 


PEDIGREED ENGLISH SETTER PUP- 
pies. The hunting kind. $12.00 up; papers. 
Clarence Jones, Kampsville, Ill. 








PHEASANT FARMING | 
By GENE M. SIMPSON 


New and enlarged edition, profusely illustrated. 
One hundred pages of reliable, practical informa- 
tion covering quarter century's experience in 
game bird propagation. Chapter on Hungarian 
Partridge rearing, with full page color plate of 
this wonderful game bird. $1.00 Postpaid 


Book Department 


Forest Sa sracay | 
221 West 57th St. New York, N. Y. 
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| The cool and expanse of it was a wel- 


* f . ‘ 
Cougar Hunting on Vancouver. Island 
(Continued from page 93) 

on its victim, driving the others off or was also sure that if she turned her 
bounding away with its prey. back or began to move away, the cat 

Here’s an incident that seems to would think she was afraid and would 
throw some rather interesting light on attack her at once. Then she suddenly 
this question. A farmer’s wife whose thought of her apron, untied it and 
husband had gone off to the nearby dropped it, eggs and all, in a bundle at 
settlement for the day, leaving her the foot of the tree. The cat’s atten. 
alone, went out collecting the hen’s tion was immediately centered on it, 
eggs from the long grass round the He seemed to sense that it was part of 
edges of their little field where it the woman and crouched glaring at it, 
merged into the forest. When she had_ spitting and snarling and lashing his 
gotten some three or four dozen eggs tail while the farmer’s wife moved off, 
in her apron, a cougar suddenly sprang at first slowly, then at a run until she 
up from the grass three or four feet found a neighbor. When she returned, 
away from her and in one bound made_ more than an hour later, the cougar 
the branch of a nearby tree. There he was still up the tree, snarling and spit- 
crouched within easy spring of the _ ting at the apron. 
woman, spitting and hissing and lash- Despite the government bounty and 
ing his tail. For a moment she did not the efforts of local hunters, there are 
know what to do. She thought that if still enough cougars on Vancouver 
she stood there she might have to re- Island to ensure good sport for the 
main all day before help came, and she hunter who understands the game or 
felt sure that the animal would sooner’ avails himself of the always procurable 
or later spring down onto her while she local knowledge. 





Some of God’s Country 


(Continued from page 97) 
ing whistle of the first woodcock al- our lunch with the dogs and munched 
though it should be an old story, sent the white, juicy meat of mellow snov- 
a chill down my spine! And what a_ apples fallen from old, gnarled trees 
time we had in that maze, trying to long neglected. 


handle the dogs properly and get a The air was as clear as circus 
snap at a few of those feathered Jemonade and the view across, to the 
ghosts! next slope, was something long to be 


One of them tried a chancy trick, remembered. Those wonderful October 
- ~ ve with pnd corer it on colors shot with long, slanting streaks 
close Ma as aa negotia ite a o ed- of dark firs; and towering above all, 
wire fence. It was gone like a fluting forty-five miles to the northwest, the 
mag of gr and eee ane snow-covered knob of Mount Washing- 

e russet leaves of a maple as the ion, 
misdirected shot followed it. : 

The foliage was, of course, too heavy 
ae ee bebo Soe for real satisfactory and efficient shoot- 
the brash trying to keep one eye on ing; but, in that county, the open see. 
the dogs as they flashed into view and a on deer — ~ ae ath, - 

; ; ere are some of us who are a trifle 
ogo eeeetars We ~ be end nid apprehensive about that kind of terri- 
: ? tory at such a time. We saw no deer, 

reveled in some of the Des and most put there wae plenty of ign and ba 

And so on until the covert thinned in the longer grass in the clearings. 
out and stunted, where ahead of us was It was necessary to go only a short 
one of those cathedral effects of big half mile from the village to be right 
pine sticks with their high branches #™ong the buzzers and whistlers and 
merging and shutting out the sunlight. they were all over the place, more ot 

less, for miles around. 


come change and our feet were grate- Of all the land we covered, in one 
ful for the soft, springy carpets of week of perfect weather, none of it 
needles. We came through this to a was “posted” and we received noth 
little clearing with the ubiquitous stone ing but “the open door” and _ the 
wall of our forefathers separating it most courteous treatment,—a rara avis 
from a sunlit meadow of many tinted . among such places, and, for a hunter, 
grasses, and here we rested and shared in particular, some of God’s country. 


The Shoveller 


(Continued from page 101) 

same time. Wherever one looked there the easy shooting. Now the birds that 
were wildfowl in the air, coming or swung in were sophisticated and wall: 
going; some high; some low; some ris- They sought a safe landing spot from 
ing in spirals from distant ponds; a considerable height, circled often and 
others circling lower and lower while were off at the slightest indication of 
expectant gunners curbed their impa- danger. It was now permissable 
tience and waited for them to stoop to try an occasional well judged long sht 
the decoys. By eight-thirty, however, and when as a result of perfect judt 
the main flight was over, and likewise ment a bird suddenly folded up at 
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waters of the bay. Tom and Charley 
gathered up their birds with the aid of 
the two retrievers, after which, with 


rack of the gun, drew wings tight to 
its sides in an expiring gesture and 
plunged through space fifty or sixty 
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od her yards with a grand splash of water as_ the help of Jerry, the Irish water . a a Cees oe 

+ $ $ + $ : t . nitiais an 
he cat a finale, no conventional shooting of spaniel, I garnered my outlying birds. sn lle ge Mace gh aaa tes ype Ba 
would birds hovering over the decoys can Then, each with a veritable backload |] orders or checks. Remittance must be enclosed 


with order. March forms close January 25th, 





ddenly afford anything like the same kick or of ducks, plus a sackful of decoys, made 


it and thrill. That is the very essence of high his perspiring way to the shack. Cling- 
ndle at grade wildfowl shooting and the shots ing rubber boots were exchanged for GUNS AND AMMUNITION 
atten- thus made must linger the longest in more comfortable footgear, the birds 


THE OVR-UNDA GUN FOR TRAP OR 
field—the greatest improvement in a sporting gun 
in a generation. Circular _on request. Baker & 
Kimball, 38 B South St., Boston. 


were drawn and after a wash all hands 
sprawled in the shade for a long siesta 
prior to the mid-day meal. After that 
the long walk to the station, which 


the memory of the shooter. 

At length the shooting was over. The 
too perfect day and a constant bom- 
bardment®had “burnt” the great flight 


on it, 
art of 
y at it, 


ng his a ct apache terion 
RIFLETELESCOPES, 2%%4x, $15.00; MOUNT- 


red off, off the marshlands and had forced the some wag had quite appropriately nick- | | ETEL! 2x 00; MOUN’ 
til she fowl to seek safety out on the calm named “Spoonyville.” ae. 3F-6. F. Decker, 814 George St., Chicago, 
turned, 


CLOSING OUT ENTIRE STOCK OF 
genuine Mauser and Mannlicher rifles, Sauer shot- 
guns. Lowest prices in the U. S. Send stamp 
for list. Baker & Kimball, 38 B. South St, 
Boston. 
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At the Falls of the Willamette 


ty and 
7 (Continued from page 102) 


sre are 


AGENTS WANTED 


1couver : ° e : 

ie the local farmer boy and a tourist from the five or six minutes he came up within 

ae oF middle west, with nondescript outfits, gaffing distance, lying on his side, and] a BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN, MAKING 
abl and each proudly displayed salmon of John promptly jerked him into the boat. | sparkling glass name and number plates, checker- 

curable boards, signs. Big book and sample free. E. 


fifteen to twenty pounds weight. 

Full of life—fresh from salt water 
and with the mating fever pulsing in 
their veins, the salmon are exceedingly 
pugnacious, striking viciously at each 
other or any nearby moving object. It 
is on this pugnacity that the salmon 
fishermen depend, for these fish do not 
feed in fresh water. 

My accomplice on this unexpected 
fishing trip had a favorite hole or two 
and we swung across the river in a 
long slant and trolled slowly up stream 
with our spinners sunk deep by four 
inches of lead. No result—so we reeled 
in and swung down the river in a great 
circle and trolled back up through the 
holes again. No strikes. A third trip 
and still no results, though we had to 


He weighed 15% pounds, a small one 
as Willamette salmon go, but he was 
as fat as butter, so I had no complaint 
to make. 


We had made the kill within sight of 
two anchored lines and the razzing 
promptly ceased, as that was the first 
salmon landed on that stretch of river 
since we had taken to the water. In 
fact, several boats quietly dropped out 
of line and commenced trolling over 
our course. 


Twice more we made the circuit with- 
out anything happening, but on the 
third trip another salmon hit my spinner 
at almost the same spot as before. He 
behaved more after the usual run of 
salmon and what a fight he made! 
When I set the hook he first tried shak- 


Palmer; 5384 Wooster, Ohio. 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You charge 
$150; make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. Write 
for particulars and free samples. American Mono- 
gram Co., Dept. 34, East Orange, N. J 
unched 
y snow: 
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HELP WANTED 


YOU ARE WANTED TO RESILVER MIR- 
circus rors at home. Immense profits plating ouonera> 
to the aes 
ge to be 
October 
streaks 
ove all, 
est, the 


‘ashing- 


tableware, etc. Write for information. SPRI} 
Plater, 680, Marion, Indiana, 


HELP WANTED—INSTRUCTIONS 


MEN WANTING OUTDOOR WORK, 
qualify for Forest Ranger Position. Start $125 

month, cabin and vacation ; patrol the forests ; 
protect the game; give tourists information. Write 
Mokane Institute, M-27, Denver, Colo. 


, stand for considerable sarcastic com- . ‘ - 7 eee 
0 ee. ment from our lazier brethren as we %8 his head until I wondered if allmy| EARN $25 WEEKLY SPARE_TIME, 
it shoot- back teeth were loose. Every inch of | writing for Newspapers and Magazines. Exp. un- 


passed the anchored lines. However, “How to write for 


sea- * . ° necessary. Copyright Book, 

= . we continued to row slowly upstream line gained was a fight, and it was a] Pay.” Free. Press Reporting Inst., 955, St. 
Ae through the eddies good fifteen minutes of steady battle | Louis, Mo. 

a trl we 


before h in sight of the boat. Oreesar ae, teen ee nn ee oa eer 
en ne ae eee a eee EARN $120 TO $250 MONTHLY, EX- 


of terri- On the fourth trip up, we had just - 

no deer, crossed one of the holes with perhaps ponent - oe oe Fase pos paid as relee traiiic inspector ; we assist 
. cen. ou e as tirin you to a position after completion of three months 

nd beds a hundred feet of line out, when bang! € g; spare time home study course or refund your 


but when he sighted the boat it was 
different. Away he went until a good 
half of my gains were lost. Again I 
reeled, slowly winning back the line 
lost so quickly. The next and last rush 
was not so savage nor sustained, but if 
he were tiring so was I, and it was 


money. Write for Standard 


a salmon hit my spinner just as it 
' = J Business Training Inst., 


entered the eddy. I set the hook and 
prepared for battle, as with light tackle 
and swift water it’s impossible to horse 
these fish the way some of the fisher- 
men with clothes lines and shark hooks 
do it. 


rings. 
a short 
be right 
ers and 
more of 


free booklet G-53, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


WANTED—MALE HELP 


MEN, GET FOREST RANGER JOB; $125- 
$200 mo. and home furnished; hunt, fish, trap. 
For details, write Norton, 292 Court, 


| in ome harder work. For another five minutes | Denver. Colo. Temple 
1e of it HE salmon, after the first jerk it lasted, with the salmon in sight of 
1d noth mendes ieaie : > the boat all the time, but just out of 

gic error that short- BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
and the ened the fight immeasurably. When I reach of the gaff. He swam back and 


forth under the boat, keeping me doing 
a Highland fling about the bow to keep 
the line clear. When he finally turned 


ara, avis 
hunter, 
-ountry. 


set the hook he rushed straight for the 
boat, making me think he was gone. 
Frantically I twisted the reel and final- 


SONG POEM WRITERS ADDRESS HIB- 
beler, D104, 2104 N. Keystone Ave., Chicago. 


ly, with relief, felt the line tauten as I 
caught up with the slack. Mr. Salmon 
felt it also and leaped clear of the 


on his side and came to the top of the 
water, I was ready to quit also, not 
only with him, but for the day. In 
other words, I was fished out and didn’t 


BOATS 


BUILD YOUR OWN BOAT USING OUR 
KNOCK-DOWN frames and ready cut materials. 


water in a mighty rush before starting ; dels. Runabout s tboard mot 
rds that ME head on toward the boat again. Again other to deny it. speedsters, row and. sail. Send Se for catalog. 
ad wary. I reeled and again he jumped as he felt He weighed just half a pound more aes Neal ae a eS ee ee 
pot from the line. Three times he did this, the than the first, but what a difference in 
ften anim last time so close to the boat that he the fight! TOBACCO 
sation of oe us a shower bath. Then, seeing Just at six-thirty, two and a half 
sable e boat, he stood off and adopted more hours after taking the water, we docked E SMOK _w 
long sh orthodox tactics of short rushes that the boat. John was skunked, but didn’t ot aoe for 5 poe hh =, 
oct judg Made the reel sing. His spectacular care, for he had landed a twenty-five | smoker. Wonderful blends and favors. Awiene 

a C Ss. u afi 4 

1p at the jumping must have tired him, for in pounder the evening before. TOBACCO co., Seaoa, Ky. 
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FISHY 


(Continued from page 114) 


twist from the line had swerved him 
as he took the leap and he had missed 
the channel. 


ADVER TISING ) 


_chaseneien) dbveRrisine 


INDIAN CURIOS 
BOW, ARROWS, $1.60; MOCCASINS, $4.50; 

























Fobs, $1.00; dozen selected arrowheads, $2.50. ° ‘ 
“tverything Indian.” Costumes. Blankets. Cata- I picked up the rod and crossed. He 
logue and birchbark canoe, 25c. CHIEF FLY-| had gorged the hook. Without remov- 


ING CLOUD, Dept. Harbor Springs, 


Michigan, 


INDIAN BEAD AND HORSE HAIR 
work. Necklaces, hat bands, watch fobs, war 
bonnet bands $1 each post paid. Bead belts $3 
Horse hair belts $4. No catalog articles made to 
order wholesale, Legging strips made to order. 
Harry C. Kendall, ox 520. Walla Walla, 
Washington. 


BEADED TRAPPINGS, ANCIENT INDIAN 


iat ing it, I put him back in the stream. 


Hatton, I felt, should not lose the sat- 
isfaction of landing the king of all our 
catch himself. 

A moment later Hatton appeared, 
drenched and panting and with the 
water sluicing round noisily in his long 
boots. 


stone specimens, antique arms, ivories, fossils, ‘ 
minerals, all kinds of curios. List ten cents. “Come and take your fish, McGinty,” 
N. Carter, Elkhorn, Wisconsin. I shouted. “He’s about pulled my arms 
out.” 
MISCELLANEOUS He seized the rod eagerly, but there 


was little fight left in the trout. He 
soon lay on the bank again. 

“Why, there’s no bull-dog in him at 
all!” Hatton complained disgustedly. 
He added more cheerfully: “I’m satis- 
fied, though, now I’ve positively got 
him. Was that a joke, Miguel, about 
his tirin’ you most to death?” 


I admitted the duplicity. “Looks like 
he cracked his noodle when he took 
the header, Bob.” 


Hatton carried him in triumph to the 
camp, where he got the steel balance 
and weighed the prize. He registered 
within a hair of four pounds. Content 
had arrived before us with ten small 
fish. They appeared to be all small 
down the creek. He laughed immoder- 
ately when he saw Hatton, shivering 
in his sodden clothes, until Bob flung 
his heavy boots at him. Then Hatton 
stripped and Content got even by steal- 
ing up behind as he pulled on a dry 
shirt and “making a tiger of him.” 
This he achieved by striping his back 
with charcoal, so that Bob had to go 
down to the creek and take another 
bath. 

“Say,” said Hatton as he sat com- 
fortably beside the fire while Content 
evolved supper, “I’ve heard of Spanish 
treasure-chests and other things with 
false bottoms, but I never supposed a 
creek had one. The bottom of that 
pool sank clear out of sight the minute 


FOR SALE—MOOSE, ELK, MOUNTAIN 
sheep and deer heads correctly prepared to 
mount, also scalps to mount the horns you now 
have. Sets or horns. Trade prices to all. Ref- 
erence, editor of this magazine. Edwin ‘Dixon, 
dealer in Game Heads, Unionville, Ontario. 


REAL HARRIS TWEED. VERY HIGH 
class sports material, and aristocrat of tweed for 
all outdoor wear, direct from makers. — Suit- 
lengths by mail. Samples, free. Newall, 68 
Stornoway, Scotland. State shades désired. 


FOR SALE—TWO NEWLY MOUNTED 
moose heads; spread of horns, 47 and 50 inches, 
wide palms; perfect heads in every way. _Rea- 
sonable prices. Edwin Dixon, taxidermist, Union- 
ville, Ontario. 


FOR SALE—NEWLY MOUNTED ELK 
heads. Rocky Mountain sheep heats, black tail 
and white tail deer heads, sets of horns, elk 
teeth. Edwin Dixon, Unionville, Ontario. 











RARE OLD COINS 


. CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER SIZE 27c; 
$% size, 58c; dollar size, $1.10. German bill and 
Catalogue, 10c. Norman Shultz, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 





REAL ESTATE 
SELL YOUR PROPERTY QUICKLY FOR 


cash, no matter where located; particulars free. 
Real Estate Salesman Co., 525 Brownell, Lin- 
coln, Nebr. 


$5.00 DOWN $5.00 MONTH, FIVE-ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm, river front; Ozarks, $100. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. Hiram Hubbard, 1973 
No. 5th St., Kansas City, Kans. 











TAXIDERMY AND TANNING 


You CAN HANDLE AND TAN YOUR 
own furs and skins at very reasonable cost. You 
can make lined rugs and robes with mountetd 
heads with my up-to-date labor and time saving 


thods. Anyone can do this money-making i 5 
vane No cuatlonse needed. Complete formu- I fell into it. The hole was five feet 
las, etc. Only $3.00 postpaid. Duty free. Ed- deep ” 
win Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario, . i 
Canada. “Well, what are you grousing about? 





Isn’t that deep enough? Or about how 
many fathoms do you need for a nice 
satisfactory tub?” 

“That’s right—laugh!” Hatton re- 
torted, grinning widely. “I can’t swim 
a stroke and you’d have let me sink to 
New Guinea while you chased that slip- 
pery little cuss. Now I’ve time to think 
of it, looks like a conspiracy—you and 
the trout.” 

“Nothing to it, Bob; first time the 
trout and I ever met. And once the 
fish was safe, I’d have come back and 
attended to you, all right. Your ob- 
sequies would have made you proud of 
yourself; four gray horses on the car, 
gentleman in a plug hat and white kid 
gloves handling the ribbons, crowds of 
delighted mourners c 

“Grub pile!” yelled Content, and we 
each scrambled for a plate. 


YOU CAN TAN YOUR OWN FURS AND 
sk'ns, hair on or off. Make rugs and robes with 
mounted heads, open and closed mouth, with 
my up-to-date formulas and time-saving methods. 
You will be successful from your first attempt. 
My complete formulas and methods are only 
$3.00, postpaid; duty free. Edwin Dixon, Taxi- 
dermist, Unionville, Ontario. 








Small Mouthed Bass 


By PROF. W. J. LOUDON 
Based on many years’ observation and study of both 
small and large mouthed bass. This work describes 
in full detail the life and habits of this ever game fish. 
It tells where, when and how to catch them. The bait 
and tackle to be used—as well as how to keep and 


cook them. 
Price $1.00, Postpaid 


Fores 


221 West 57th St. 


AN 


, STREAM 


New York, N. Y. 
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CANADA TAX SALE 
BUY THESE BARGAINS BY MAIL 
Pay in Monthly Payment $5 or $10, 
$49.50 for 2 acres lake front 
$63.00 for 25 acres on road 
$180.00 for 100 acres with creek 
$112.50 for 1000 yards river frontage 
$450.00 for 300 acres game preserve 
$67.50 for 5 acres on Georgian Bay 
$171.00 for 79 acres Ocean front. 

These are a few items taken at random from 
our new twenty page illustrated booklet of 
Canadian properties seized and sold for taxes, 
which is free for the asking. Amount given above 
is the full price, no mortgage, no further Pay- 
ments. Beautifully situated hunting camps and 
fishing lodges where there is real hunting and 
fishing, summer cottage sites, islands, heavily 
wooded acreages situated in Muskoka, Highlands 
of Ontario. and the New North. Also farms in 
Old Ontario, Quebec, the Prairie Provinces and 
British Columbia. You couldn’t buy these for 
ten times the price in the ordinary way. Now is 
the time to invest in Canada’s future—minerals, 
forest and farms. Don’t delay. Send no money 
but send for the booklet today so you will have 
first choice. Full particulars. TAX SALE 
SPRVICE, 72 Queen Street West, Room 605, 
Toronto 2, Canada. 
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Training the Spaniel 
(Continued from page 125) 


scamper back. The distance can be 
gradually increased until he will under- 
stand and obey the order, no matter 
how far away you may be from your 
residence, 

“Quiet.” Dogs are prone to be noisy, 
and when they bark too often or keep 
it up longer than necessary at the ap- 
proach of a stranger or upon hearing a 



























strange noise, they should be cautioned [R’" Lor 
with the word “quiet,” repeated several P.; «303 
times, and, if necessary, enforced with [§p2-40 V 
a switch. olt; 3 
“No” is a most useful word in the [Mpecial. 
vocabulary of either dog or man, and on Le 
your dog must be taught its meaning, Teseen 
if he is to be a useful and pleasant C 
companion. Whenever he does any- ong 
thing that you do not want him to do JPUto C 
say “no.” If he is out with you on »P.s 4 
the street and attempts to pick up any onal ¢; 
refuse, call out “no” sternly and order pr Stay 
him to you; if he does not come, go to mmun: 
him and scold him and then lead him to pro 
away. If he does not profit by your 
scolding, switch him and repeat the [Po the 
switching at every repetition of the act. 8 possi 
Some dogs are too friendly with W 






everyone they meet, and while you want 
your dog to be good-natured and pleas- 
ant, you do not want him to mix 
promiscuously, as he will be apt to fol- 
low some stranger or be easily stolen. 
To teach one of these promiscuous 
mixers and chummy dogs to exercis¢ — 
more discretion in the way he makes up 

with people, have a few strangers chas¢, 
him away. This will alarm him and he - 
will hustle back to you for protection, — 
and will soon develop more or less su& 
picion of strangers and give you more 
of his affection. This must be doné- 
carefully, because if he is chased back | 
too often or is scared too much he will 
become a timid dog. 4 
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HE shooting qualities 
of Staynless .22 Rim 
‘ire Ammunition have been 
horoughly established, and 
ve now offer Winchester 
Staynless Center Fire Car- 
ridges, loaded with smoke- 
ess powder and non-corro- 
ive priming mixture, in the 
ollowing popular calibers— 
5-20 Win. Lead; .25-20 
Vin. S. P.; .25-20 Win. Su- 
berspeed; .25-35 Win. S. P.; 
80 Win. S. P.; .30 Win. Su- 
rerspeed; .32 Win. Lead; 
B2 Win. S. P.; .32 Win. Su- 
rerspeed; 32 Win. Special 
. P.; .32 Smith and Wesson 
ead; .32 Smith and Wes- 
m Long Lead; .32 Colt N. 
P.; 303 British Soft Point; 
52-40 Win. S. P.; .38 Short 
olt; 38 Colt N. P.; .38 Colt 
pecial; .38 Smith and Wes- 
n Lead; .38 Smith and 
Nesson Special Lead; .38 
ong Colt; .45 Colt; .45 
uto Colt F. P.; .405 Win. 
.P.; 405 Win. S. P. Addi- 
onal calibers of Winches- 
tr Staynless Center Fire 
mmunition will be brought 
to production and placed 
pon the market as rapidly 
s possible. 


WINCHESTER 
PEATING ARMS CO. 


New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 





Did 
struc 
dial? vood This 
shad lamp is made 
enly- vlam = shell 
cotton cloth or twist- 
ed rag in oil or 
melted grease. 


you ever con- 
t a lamp in the 
: T hunter’s 
from a 
with a 


How many different kinds of shelters ¢q 
you build? Ten poles are used for th 
tent. Tepee cover lashed to tenth, 


Do you know how t 
make a sun 
fhis Indian or 
% clock has 1 
four rays, sith 
inter towards 
north pule 


Can you light a fire without 
matches There are various 
way f doing it The il- 
Justration shows the use of 
drill block tinder, bow 


and socket "ja ‘ba. bi 


a 
the 
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Suppose you were left alone in the woods without so much as 
a match? Could you start a fire in the rain? Could you con- 
struct a water-proof shelter? Could you find food? Remedies 
in case of sickness? Could you make bows, arrows, fishing 
tackle, implements, clothing and utensils? 


really camped out? Have 
been dependent on your wits 

for the most primitive essentials of life? 
haps you never have. Perhaps you never will be. But 
everyone who into the big timber should know 
how to take care of himself—should be able to depend 
upon his own And your ex 
perience will be made infinitely more interesting and 
comlortable if know the art of wooderaft. It 
amazing how much you can with the materials 
Nature supplies if you are skilled in the ways of the 
woods, 


The 


Can you 

the bir 

see? The 
Can y 
animal 

tra 

the right 

lay a camp 

The upper pic- 
ture is correct. 
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you ever you 
alone 


Per- 


books are Hiking and Canoe- 
Indiancraft, Wooderaft, Earth 
Everyone loves the 


The titles of the six 


ing, Animals and 
and Sky, Wild Animals. 
out-of-doors will find these the most 
fascinating of books. Master woodsman 
and master story teller, Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton always has something new 
ind interesting to tell you. Here are over 
1700 pages of interesting information and 
entertainment: Woodland lore. adventure 
tales, animal stories, Indian songs, dances, 
ceremonies, pioneer tales, 


own sirds, 


who 


goes 


resources. every outdoor 


you is 


do 


illustrations above just a few of the 
simple but valuable devices that make life pleasanter 
and for campers. Hundreds and hundreds of 
others are fully explained in that wonderful set of out- 


door books for young and old: 


suggest 


Coc 
ret 
easier INI 


Without cost or obligation on your part, 
will 
The Library of Pioneering and Woodcraft, 
beautifully bound in “Birehbark” and_pro- 
fusely illustrated with more than 1450 
photographs and drawings by the au- 
thor, for 5 Return 
them at our expense if von choose. or send 
only $1 first payment, then $2 a month till 

total of $11 has been paid. an astonish 
ingly low price for books of such charm 
No risk. A world of pleasure 


Mail the coupon NOW. 
» Nelson Doubleday, Inc. 


Dept. S-642 
Garden City New York 


we 


idly send the six volumes of 
[ne Library of |! 


By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


No one knows more about outdoor life than Ernest 
Seton. No -tudied the lives of 
pioneers more carefully. No has a 
knowledge of the beauties 
and of nature 

flowers. hirds. small 
creatures, 


domestic 


Thompson has 
Indians 


greater or more sympathetic 


one 


days’ inspection. 


and one 


wonders be - re a 
trees, 

winged 
wild and 


animals. 


ul i camperat 
$i ne of the m it 
of books ever publishe 
amine it free. Simply mai 
coupon below. 
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Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. S-64: 
Garden City, N. Y. 
_ Please 


»*joneering 


Gentlemen: 


uthor 
author 


hall either return the 


Address 


City 


Occupation 





